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This is the 1981-1982 Annual Report for an OUTREACH PROJECT. The suggested 
format for HCEEP Annual Reports is followed as closely as possible, particu- 
larly with respect to the required data tables and appendices. ONLY RESULTS 
OF OUTREACH ACTIVITIES IMPLEMENTED BETWEEN JULY 1, 1981 AND JUNE 30, 1982 
ARE INCLUDED IN THIS REPORT . 



As in the preceding years this OUTREACH PROJECT again focussed on providing 
outreach services to targets outside Georgia for the stimulation of increased 
services and upgrading quality of services offered to seriously emotionally 
disturbed preschool children (ages 2 to 8 years). The Georgia Psychoeducational 
Center Network, which is itself an in-depth replication of the Rutland Center 
Developmental Therapy Model initiated in the third year of the BEH-HCEEP 
Demonstration Grant, continued to operate. Data about this Network are not 
included because the Outreach Project's major responsibility is to programs 
outside the state of Georgia. 

The following statements should be considered when reviewing this report: 

- Whenever the term "Model" is used it refers to the Rutland Center 
Developmental Therapy Model. 

- The Rutland Center in Athens, Georgia is the "Demonstration 
(Continuation) Site" for utilizing the Model with seriously 
emotionally disturbed preschool children. 

- A program which utilizes the Model to serve preschool handicapped 
children and their parents and received technical assistance for 
such efforts is said to be a "Model Utilization Site." 

- A program which plans to utilize the Model in 1982-1983 to serve 
preschool handicapped children and their parents and received 
program planning and design assistance during 1981-1982 is said 
to be a M Model Utilization Site In Planning." 

- A site which has utilized the Model to serve preschool handicapped 
children without receiving assistance is said to be "Site Reporting 
Utilization of the Model and Not Receiving Outreach Assistance." 
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Program Performance Report 
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Handicapped Children's Early Education Program 



3. Period of Report: From July 1, 1981 To June 30, 1982 

4. Grantee Name and Descriptive Name of Project: 

Karen R. Davis: Outreach Assistance for Utilization of the 



Rutland Center-Developmental Therapy Model 



5. Certification. I certify that to the best of my knowledge and belief 
this report (consisting of this and subsequent pages and attachments) 
is correct and complete in all respects, except as may be specif icall 
noted herein. 
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Date of Report: September 24, 1982 



Grant Number: G008101170 




£aren Rv-Davis v ^—- 
Project Director 
Rutland Center 
125 Minor Street 
Athens, Georgia 30606 



Overview of 1981-1982 Results 



This part of the report lists the results of the various aspects of outreach 
prolect activities during 1981-1982 in an overview. Detailed information 
on each of the outreach project activities is contained in other sections of 
this annual report. 

Overall Results : 

- THERAPEUTIC CLASSROOM SERVICES TO 549 SEVERELY EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED/ 
MIXED HANDICAPPED PRESCHOOL CHILDREN AND THEIR PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
WERE OFFERED IN 12 MODEL UTILIZATION SITES: 

Table 1 

Overview of Services Provided to 
Emotionally Disturbed/Mixed 
Handicapped Children 





^ Number of 
Location Sites 


Number of 
Children 
Served 


Dollars Spent 
on Providing 
Services 


Model Utilization 12 
Sites 


549 


$1,580,576 


Demonstration (Continuation) 






Rutland Center 1 


111 


$ 199,433 


TOTAL 13 


660 


$1,780,009 



MODEL UTILIZATION SITES IN SPECIFYING "SOURCES AND AMOUNTS OF FUNDING" 
REPORTED A TOTAL OF $1,580,576, WHICH INDICATES FOR EACH DOLLAR THE SEP- 
HCEEP INVESTED IN THIS OUTREACH PROJECT ($115,962) A RETURN OF AT LEAST 
THIRTEEN AND ONE-HALF PROGRAM DOLLARS WAS REALIZED IN THE TWELVE MODEL 
UTILIZATION SITES (see Appendix C, Table C-2). 

In facilitating these services to handicapped preschoolers and their parents 
and teachers, the outreach project provided services which are outlined 
below for each outreach activity. 

Sectio n A - Information Dissemination and Demonstration Activities : 

- 65 persons in 34 states and 1 foreign county were sent 

information and materials concerning the Model (see Table 2). 
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- 14 persons in 10 states and 1 foreign country were sent in- 
depth follow-up information and materials concerning the Model 
(see Table 2) . 

- 100 requests were received from persons in 20 states who were 
sent audio-visual packages (see Table 2). 

- 43 persons from 10 states and 1 foreign country visited the 
Demonstration Site (see Table 2). 

- 19 formal presentations in 12 states were provided to approxi- 
mately 421 persons (see Table 3). 

- 500 persons received information through displays and exhibits 
(see Table 3). 

- 5 professional publications relating to the Developmental Therapy 
Model were completed, and 1 issue of the Developmental Therapy 
Newsletter was prepared and distributed (see Table 4). 

S ec tion B - Services to Model Utilization Sites, Model Utilization Sites 
In Pl anni ng and Other Technical Assistance Activities : 

- At least 417 preschool children were screened in the 15 Model 
Utilization Sites (see Appendix C, Table C-2). 

- 372 of the 549 preschool handicapped children served in the 
therapeutic classes of the 12 Model Utilization Sites were 
simultaneously enrolled in part-time integrated program 
experiences (see Appendix C, Table C-2). 

- 109 professional and paraprof essional staff members at Model 
Utilization Sites received in-depth training (see Appendix C, 
Table C-2). 

Section C - Other Outreach Activities : 

- Information is included regarding Developmental Therapy Training 
Workshops offered in various parts of the country. 

Section D - In-Service Training : 

- Summary statements regarding in-service activities are presented 
in this section. 

Sect ion E - Program Evaluation : 

- Outreach services were evaluated by 10 of the 13 Model 
Utilization Sites. 

- Model Utilization Sites were rated on the extent of usage of 
the Model. 

S utton F - 1982-1983 Model Utilization Site Obligations as of Re po rti ng Date: 

- A minimum of 585 preschool handicapped children and their parents and 
teachers are projected to be served by at least 13 Model Utilization 
Sites with 123 staff members and $1,515,946 in obligated resources (see 
Table 8). 

Detailed information on each of these activities follows in the body of this 
annual report 

-2- 
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SECTION A: 
INFORMATION DISSEMINATION 
AND 

DEMONSTRATION ACTIVITIES 



f 



S ection A 

a 

Info rmatlo n Dissemination and Demonstrat ion Activities 

information dissemination and demonstration of the Model includes the 
dissemination of selected written and audio-visual materials to selected 
target audiences, site visits to the demonstration center, formal presenta- 
tions to interested audiences, and authoring selected publications. 
Table 2 through Table 5 provide a detailed summary of information dis- 
semination and .demonstration activities. 

Table 2 provides a detailed summary cf the di semination of written and 
audio-visual materials and the visitors to the demonstration site. 
Summary statements from Table 2 are: 

- 65 persons in 34 states and 1 foreign country were sent 
information and materials concerning the Model. 

- 14 persons in 10 states were sent follow-up in-depth 
information and materials concerning the Model. 

- 100 requests were received from persons in 20 states 
who were sent audio-visual packages. 

- 43 persons from 10 states and 1 foreign country visited 
the Demonstration Site. 

Table 3 indicates that 19 formal presentations in 12 states were made to 
approximately 421 persons attending such presentations. Additionally, 
approximately 500 persons received information through displays and 
exhibits. Publications related to the Model are presented in Table 4. 

Twenty information dissemination organizations (Resource Centers, etc.) 
in 17 states and 1 foreign country were sent information describing the 
Model for additional dissemination to their local audiences (see Table t>) . 



a No information dissemination activities to Model Utilization Sites 
are included in these summary data. Such efforts are included in Section 
B: Services to Model Utilizations Sites, Model Ut iliz ation Sites in Planning, 
"and Other Technical Assistance Activities." 
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Detailed Summary of Outreach Project's Information 
Dissemination and Demonstration Activities - 1981-1982 



Contents 



Table 2: 
Table 3: 

Table 4: 
Table 5: 



Summary of Information Dissemination Efforts 

Formal Presentations on Rutland Center-Developmental 
Therapy Model 

Publications Related to the Model 

Information Dissemination Organizations Sent 
Information and Materials About the Model 



No information dissemination or demonstration activities provided to 
Model Utilization Sites are included in Tables 2-5. 
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Table 2 

Summary of Information Dissemination Efforts 



Number of 
Different 
People Sent 
General 
Written In- 
formation & 
Materials 



Number of 
Different 
People Sent 
Indepth 
Followup 
Written In- 
formation & 
Materials 



Number of 
Different 
Site 

Visitors 



Number of 
Requests for 
Audio-Visual 
Packages 



Facilitators 




IMC 
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Table 2 (Contd.) 



Number of 
Different 
People Sent 
General 
Written In- 
formation & 
Materials 



Number of 
Different 
People Sent 
Indepth 
Followup 
Written In- 
formation & 
Materials 



Number of 
Different 
Site 

Visitors 



Number of 
Requests for 
Audio-Visual 
Packages 



Facilitators * 




TOTALS 



*Thlc table includes total Information Dissemination efforts for this office. 
A portion of these efforts were supported through funds from the National 
Diffusion Network. These figures appear in the columns headed by asterisks 
and are included to show the total scope of project activity in these areas. 
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Table 3 



Formal Presentations on Rutland Center 
Developmental Therapy Model 





State 


Estimated No, 
of Persons 
Organizations /Institution Attending 


Date(s) 


California 


San Diego County School 

Ulb LI ILL 

Escondido, California 
Managing Problem Behavior 
While Promoting Emotional 
Growth 


20 


5/10-11/82 


California 


San Diego County School 
uls t r ice 

Escondido, California 
Managing Verbal and Physical 
Aggression 


15 


5/12/82 


California 


San Diego County Schools 

LSCOndXClO , LalHUlUia 

Developmental Therapy: An 
Overview of the Model, Stages 
and Techniques 


28 


3/18-19/82 


Georgia 


Special Education Awareness 
Conference 

p onra ^a Far-flitator Center 

Savannah, Georgia 

An Overview of Developmental 

Therapy 


19 


2/17/82 


Georgia 


University of Georgia 
Creative Arts: EXC 702 
Athens. Georgia 
Music in the Developmental 
Therapy Model 


18 


3/11/82 


Georgia 


University of Georgia 

Introduction to Exceptional 

Children 

Athens, Georgia 

Overview of Developmental 

Therapy 


30 


4/26/82 


Georgia 


YMCA Camp Waco 

Waco, Georgia 

Autism: An Overview to 


16 


6/24/82 



Characteristics and Techniques 
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Table 3 (Contd.) 



State 



Hawaii 



Hawaii 



Iowa 



Maine 



Maine 



Michigan 



Minnesota 



Organization/Institution 



Estimated No. 
of Persons 
Attending 



Date(s) 



HEDDS-Hawaii Education Dissemi- 28 
nation Diffusion Systems 
Honolulu School District 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Overview of Developmental Therapy 

HEDDS-Hawaii Education Dissemi- 60 

nation Diffusion Systems 

Honolulu, Hawaii 

Overview of The Developmental 

Therapy Model 

Preschool Program 34 
Western Hills AEA 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Overview of Developmental 
Therapy: Stages and Techniques 

Maine Special Education 33 

Conference 

Augusta, Maine 

Developmental Therapy: An 

Overview 

Maine Special Education 12 

Conference 

Bangor, Maine 

Developmental Therapy: An 

Overview 

Michigan Special Education/ 10 
Title IV-C Cooperative Project: 
Validated Practices Awareness 
Sessions 

East Lansing, Michigan 
Developmental Therapy: An 
Overview 

State Facilitator Office 10 
ESCU 

Marshall, Minnesota 
Developmental Therapy: An 
Overview 



5/19/82 



9/18-20/81 



12/2/81 



2/12/82 



2/11/82 



2/4-5/82 



11/9/81 
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Table 3 (Contd.) 





State 


Organization/Institution 


Estimated No. 
of Persons 
Attending 


Date(s) 



New Jersey 



North Carolina 



South Carolina 



Tennessee 



Virginia 



Preschool Awareness 20 

Spring Symposium 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Developmental Therapy: An 

Overview 

Division of Development 13 
Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Developmental Therapy: An 
Overview 

South Carolina School for the Deaf 11 
and Blind 

Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Overview of the Developmental 
Therapy Model 

Rhea County School District 14 
Dayton, Tennessee 

An Overview of Developmental Therapy 

NDN National Conference 30 
Arlington, Virginia 
Effective Subnetworking 



6/1-2/82 



9/21-23/81 



9/8/81 



10/30/81 



6/15/82 



Total: 19 formal presentations in 12 states were provided to 421 persons. 



Displays and Exhibits 



Texas 



Council for Exceptional 

Children 

Houston, Texas 



Washington, D.C. HCEEP-DEC Early Childhood 

Conference 



375 



125 



4/12-16/82 



12/7-11/82 



* This table includes total Formal Presentations by this office. A portion of 
these efforts were supported through funds from the National Diffusion 
Network. 



Table 4 



Publications Related to the Model 



Developmental Therapy Newsletter, Geraldine Williams and Sara Williams, 

editors. Athens, Georgia. The National Technical Assistance Office 
and The Developmental Therapy Institute, Spring 1982. (See Appendix 
for a copy of this issue.) 

Robinson, J. Stafford, Wood, M.M. , and Combs, Carolyn, 1982. The 

Developmental Therapy Rating Inventory of Teacher Skills and Technical 
Report . University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Bledsoe County Developmental Therapy Adaptation Project 

Boynton, Thelma (ed.) 1982. A Primary Curriculum : A Developmental 
Approach . Bledsoe County School District, Pikeville, Tennessee. 

Boynton, Thelma (ed.) 1982. Administrative Manual. Bledsoe County 
School District, Pikeville, Tennessee. 

Boynton, Thelma (ed.) 1982. Training Packet and Video: The Child, 
The Teacher, The Classroom. Bledsoe County School District, 
Pikeville, Tennessee. 
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Table 5 



Information Dissemination Organizations 
Sent Information and Materials About the Model 





State 


City 


Agency 


Arkansas 


LilLLie lvt>CK. 


State Department of Education 
Special Education Section 


Colorado 


Longmont 


Colorado Facilitator Project 


Connecticut 


Bloomf ield 


Capitol Region Education Council 
Special Education Coordination 


Georgia 


Athens 


Georgia Facilitator Center 


Illinois 


Peoria 


The Peoria 0-3 Outreach Project 


Indiana 


Logansport 


xncxana raLiiiLdLui v>cu lcl 


Iowa 


Sioux City 


Area Education Agency #12 


Michigan 


Lansing 


Michigan State Facilitator 


Minnesota 


Marshall 


Southwest West Central Educational 
Cooperative Service Unit 


Minnesota 


Staples 


Northern and Central Minnesota 
State Facilitator Project 


Nebraska 


Lincoln 


Nebraska Department of Education 
State Facilitator Project 


New Jersey 


Glassboro 


Glassboro State College 


North Carolina 


Chapel Hill 


T^rhniral Assistance Development 
Systems 


Ohio 


Columbus 


Ohio Department of Education 


Ohio 


Athens 


Ohio University 
College of Education 


Oklahoma 


Tahlequah 


Special Education Department 
Northeastern State University 


Pennsylvania 


King of Prussia 


Project RISE 

Pennsylvania State Facilitator 


Tennessee 


Knoxville 


Tennessee Statewide Facilitator 
Project 



Table 5 (Contd.) 





State 


City 


Agency 


Wisconsin 
Canada 


Madison 

Lethbridge Alberta 


Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction 

State Facilitator Office 
The University Lethbridge 
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SERVICES TO MODEL UTILIZATION SITES, 
MODEL UTILIZATION SITES IN PLANNING, 
AND OTHER TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ACTIVITIES 
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Section B 



Services to Model Utilization Sites , Model Utilization Sites in 
Plan ning , and Other Technical Assistance Activities 

Table 6 is a summary of the outreach assistance provided to each of the Model 
Utilization Sites and Model Utilization Sites In Planning. The entries in the 
cells of this table are the number of face-to-face contact days at either the 
Model Utilization Site or the Demonstration Site. Many of the site visits 
required more than one outreach staff person to accomplish the site visit 
objectives, however, this table reflects only the total days of contact to 
the site, not the number of staff days. 

As Table 6 indicates, there are four basic services provided to the sites by 
the Outreach Project: information dissemination, program planning and design, 
training for staff in model utilization, and program evaluation. A total of 
110 days of service were rendered in these four areas. 

1. Information Dissemination : Each site received information in 
the form of written materials, correspondence, and telephone 
communications. These information dissemination services were 
much more in-depth and individualized than those summarized in 
Section A (for general audiences) of this report due to the 
information needed by those using or commited to using the Model. 

2. Program Planning and Design: Table 6 indicates a total of 17 
days of program planning and design assistance were provided. 
Six New Sites received 9h days, three Continuation Sites 
received 3k days, and three In Planning Sites received four 
days. 

3. Training for Staff in Model Utilization : Table 6 indicates a 
total of 84 days of training transpired. New Sites received 
Ulh days, Continuation Sites received 264 days, and In 
Planning Sites received 16 days. 

The most utilized outreach assistance was that of training in 
the Developmental Therapy Curriculum Model. A program must 
use this component in order to receive any outreach assistance. 



4. 



Program Evaluation : Table 6 indicates that a total of 9 days 
of evaluation was provided to five New Sites and two Continua- 
tion Sites, (see Section E for detailed summaries of Program 
Evaluation efforts). 

Table 7 shows, by a month-to-month breakdown, a total of 139 face-to-face 
contact days of service provided by the Technical Assistance Office. This 
service includes : 

1. Technical assistance delivered to Model Utilization Sites 
and Model Utilization Sites In Planning. 
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2. Program Planning visits to potential Model Utilization Sites. 

3. General technical assistance site visits for dissemination of 
the Model. 

4. Number of days visitors were scheduled at the Demonstration Site 
for orientation or training. 
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Table 6 



Summary of Technical Assistance (# of Face-to-Face Contact Days) 
for Model Utilization Sites 
July 1, 1981- June 30, 1982 



M 

cd 
u 

CO 




CS-Continu.tio„ Site (.ore then one yeer of technical aeeietence); NS-Ne. Site (first yeer of technical eeslatanc.) , 
IP-In Planning (negotiations underway to possibly become a new site;. 
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Table 7 



Summary of Daya Technical Assistance Provided 
During Reporting Period 




ERIC 



IP-In Planning (Negotiations underway to possibly become a new site) a8sl8tance 
CS=Continuation Site (more than one year of technical n "a e" exclusive of technical 
♦These Columns ^J^^^^^ ^^TJ^ra^ f programs which later were 

SSSTiiliSS actlvUiersupprrted tnrough funds from the National Diffusion Network. 
**This column inaludes number of days providing the information described. 
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Section C 



Other Outreach Activities 



While the preparation and certification of teachers to work with young . 
handicapped children is a recent and fast growing trend in special educa- 
tion, the focus of teacher training in this area has expanded to include 
not only pre-service training, but also continuing education. Teachers 
with training and certification in one or more areas of special education 
are seeking training in early education for the handicapped. Teachers with 
pre-service training and associated certification in special education for 
young handicapped children are seeking additional specialized training in 
early education (e.g., parent training, infant stimulation, categorical 
special skills). The continuing education needs are being met by degree 
and non-degree programs. The demand for this type of training is 
increasing. 

While there is a basic body of knowledge and skill which is required by the 
teacher for successful work with young handicapped children, there is an 
increasing wealth of knowledge and related skills which must be delivered 
to the teacher of young handicapped children now and in the future. 

In responding to these identified needs in the field, two training options 
have been developed: Developmental Therapy Short-Term Workshops and 
Developmental Therapy Institute Training. 

- Developmental Therapy Short-Term, Workshops . These workshops 
involve the participant in two to five days of training in the 
Developmental Therapy Model. The training covers basic 
philosophy, practical application and evaluation adaptations 

of the Developmental Therapy Model. As of this reporting period 
fifteen workshops have been provided. Five have been conducted at the 
Demonstration Site, and two were conducted in San Diego, California. 
Eight were conducted at Model Utilizations Sites in Pikeville, 
Tennessee; Dayton, Tennessee; Duluth, Minnesota; Rutland, Vermont; 
Richland, Washington; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Aiea, Hawaii;, and 
Toledo, Ohio. In addition, one workshop, Music in the Developmental 
Therapy Model, was held in Savannah, Georgia. A total of approxi- 
mately 188 professionals have received this type of training. 

- Developmental Therapy Institue Training . This institute involves 
the participant in four to eight weeks of intensive training in 
the use of the Developmental Therapy Curriculum. This institute 
provides: 

a) A comprehensive curriculum for enhancing social 
emotional growth of emotionally and behaviorally 
disturbed young children. 

b) A common understanding of goals, objectives, 
techniques, and procedures for implementing the . 
curriculum. 

c) A service prototype with clearly defined roles, 
skills needed, and system for service delivery. 

-21- 
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d) An effective and useful accountability system for both 
internal and external evaluation. 

As of this reporting date, two staff members from two Model Utilization 
Sites have attended the Developmental Therapy Institute offered through 
the University of Georgia in Athens, Georgia. 
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Section D 



In-Service Training 



Although all 1981-1982 Technical Assistance Staff had four or more years of 
experience with the Developmental Therapy Model, one staff member was new to 
the area or technical assistance. Thus, in-service training for 1981-1982 
was accomplished in the following manner: 

1. One in-service meeting was held for staff and training 
consultants functioning as staff members. These meetings 
were aimed at up-dating staff in current developments in 
the Model and most recent training materials used for 
instructing others in the Model. 

2. Each staff member continued sharpening existing technical 
assistance skills by critiquing the planning, delivery, 
and evaluation of all technical assistance services. 

3. Staff members and Staff Training Consultants attended sessions 
or workshops in Early Childhood or Special Education as 
follows : 



Conference Number of Staff 



Attending 



NAMT National Conference 
Denver, Colorado 


1 


11/5-8/82 


DEC-HCEEP Conference on 
Early Childhood 
Washington, D.C. 


1 


12/7-11/81 


international CEC Convention 
Houston, Texas 


5 


4/12-16/82 


NAMT Southeastern Regional 
Conference 

Columbia, South Carolina 


1 


4/22-24/82 


*National Diffusion Network Conference 1 
Washineton, D.C. 


6/14-18/82 



*These efforts were partially supported through funds from the National 
Diffusion Network. 
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Program evaluation focussed both on the quality and quantity of outreach 
assistance provided by this project to the Model Utilization Sites and on 
the quality and quantity of services provided to preschool handicapped 
children and their parents by the Model Utilization Sites. 

1. Quality and Quantity of Outreach Assistance 

Ten of the Model Utilization Sites returned a completed "Summary 
Evaluation of Technical Assistance Services Provided by the Outreach 
Project" form concerning those services provided during 1981-1982. 

Table 8 contains a summary of these completed forms. As indicated by 
this summary and the comments, the Model Utilization Sites were 
v generally satisfied with the quality and quantity of outreach 
assistance* 

2. Quality and Quantity of Services tc Preschool Handicapped Children by 
Model Utilization Sites 

The evaluation of the quality and quantity of services to preschool 
handicapped children by the Model Utilization Sites was accomplished 
through site visits to selected sites by two person teams or through 
final yearly visits by staff. The purpose of the visits was to 
validate the data provided by the participating agencies, determining 
the qualitv of their applications of the Developmental Therapy Model, 
and their perceptions of the quality of technical assistance services. 
(See Appendix C.) These teams were composed of a program evaluation 
specialist (Advisory Council Member) , and a treatment specialist (Out- 
reach Project Staff). Not all sites could be visited for such In 
evaluation; a small representative sampling of sites was selected for 
visitation. Upon completion of each of the site visits (N-5), the 
evaluators completed the "Supplemental Site Visit Form 11 . This form 
consisted of ratings on thirteen (13) factors and comments on the 
strengths and weaknesses of each of the participating programs. The 
evaluators used the following five point scale: 5«Excellent; 3«Good; ^ 
l=Poor. A summary of these ratings is contained in Table 9. 

Other selected sites not receiving end-of-year evaluation visits were 
rated on the Developmental Therapy Rating Inventory of Teacher Skills, 
formerly the Developmental Therapy Verification Form during the final 
training visit of the year. This form indicates in percentages the 
extent of usage of the Developmental Therapy Model. The data from 
this form is contained in Table 10. However, it should be noted that 
data from a particular site is not necessarily inclusive of all class- 
rooms, but rather a sampling of the total program. Appendix E contains 
a copy of the form used to obtain this data. 



Additional evaluative information is contained in the following 
Appendices : 

Appendix A: Evidence of Parent Participation Effectiveness 

of Demonstration (Continuation) Site and Model 

Utilization Sites 
Appendix B: Evidence of Child Progress by Model 

Utilization Sites 
Appendix C: Table C-2: 1981-1982 Descriptors of Model 

Utilization Sites 

3. Other 

Evaluation of other objectives of this outreach effort are indicated 
in the previous sections of this report. Additional evaluative 
information is contained in Section F - Projected 1982-1983 Model 
Utilization Site Obligations as of Reporting Date . Section F contains 
information concerning the expansion of the services for the Model 
Utilization Sites in 1982-1983. 

The use of Regional Certified Developmental Therapy Trainers was to be 
piloted, on a limited basis, this year in an effort to decrease travel 
expenditures. The project assisted in the training of one person, 
Ms. Liz Ventura, from the West and utilized the services of several 
other consultants previously trained. Ms. Ventura assisted in three 
workshops' within her area. These were achieved with only minimum local 
costs, therefore minimizing .the travel due to the lack of airfare. 

Additonally, regional trainers as consulting staff provided a minimum 
of 41 days of training to sites or conducted workshops in their 
specific areas. In these instances, expenses incurred were always 
less than if a staff member had conducted the training. This means 
of serving sites through regional training is being continued during 
the 1982-1983 year. 
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Sites Summary Evaluations of Technical Assistance Services 
Provided by Outreach Project 
1981-1982 



1. In what area(s ) did you receive assistance and of what value was it to 
you ? 



Area of Assistance Site Rating 

Information Dissemination: Livermore, CA b 

Atlanta, GA 4 

Aiea, HA c 

Duluth, MN 4 

Mankato, MN d 

Winston-Salem, NC 4 

Toledo, OH c 

Chester, PA 4 

Philadelphia, PA 5 

Dayton, TN 5 

Pikeville, TN 5 

Rutland, VT 5 

Richland, WA 5 

Program Planning and Design: Livermore, CA b 

Atlanta, GA 3 

Aiea, HA c 

Duluth* MN 4 

Mankato, MN 5 

Winston-Salem, NC 4 

Toledo, OH c 

Chester, PA 4 

Philadelphia, PA 4 

Dayton, TN 5 

Pikeville, TN 5 

Rutland, VT 5 

Richland, WA 5 

Training: Livermore, CA b 

Atlanta, GA 5 

Aiea, HA c 

Duluth, MN 5 

Mankato, MN 5 

Winston-Salem, NC 4 

Toledo, OH c 

Chester, PA 4 

Philadelphia, PA 2 

Dayton, TN 5 

Pikeville, TN 5 

Rutland, VT 5 

Richland, WA 5 



a Rating scale continuum was 1 (Very Little Value) through 5 (Great Value) 
b No report 

°No reporting requested; this program is a site In-Planning 

^Program did not indicate receiving this assistance 
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Program Evaluation: 



Livennore, CA 
Atlanta, GA 
Aiea, HA 
Duluth, MN 
Mankato, MN 
Winston-Salem, NC 
Toledo, OH 
Chester, PA 
Philadelphia, PA 
Dayton, TN 
Pikeville, TN 
Rutland, VT 
Richland, WA 



2. Did you receive assistance when you needed it? 



b 
d 

c 
5 
5 
d 
c 
5 
3 
5 
5 
5 
5 



10 Yes 



No 



GEORGIA 



Atlanta: yes 



MINNESOTA 



Duluth: yes 
Mankato: yes 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Wins ton- Sal em: 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Chester: yes 

Philadelphia: 

TENNESSEE 

Dayton: 
Pikeville: 

VERMONT 

Rutland: yes 

WASHINGTON 

Richland: 



Program Planning Design component we were unaware of - we 
believe that a portion of the training program should be 
devoted to Supervisors/Administrators re: the data 
collection requirement and role of Technical Assistance 
Person. 



Including phone calls when necessary 

Monitoring by Tony Beardsley was very helpful; my absence 
from work this spring, however, prohibited another on-site 
visit. 



No comment 

Training assistance was provided when a new developmental 
team member was added to replace our departing lead teacher. 

No comment 

No comment 
No comment 

Assistance was gained through site visits or by telephone 
No comment 
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3 . What are some indicators that your technical assistance needs have 
(° r have not ) been met ? 



GEORGIA 

Atlanta: - We have seen growth in teacher's performance 

as "a result of Technical Assistance 

- Data collection for Technical Assistance by staff, 
support staff, etc. - this should have been 
addressed prior to Technical Assistance arriving. 

~ Staff member was encouraged to pursue further 
training as a result of Technical Assistance. 



MINNESOTA 

Duluth: 



Mankato : 



Providing techniques/tools to deal more 
effectively in the classroom with emotionally 
disturbed children 

Via DTORF re- evaluations , children have shown 
much progress. 

More self-assuredness on the part of the staff 
Staff members have felt comfortable giving 
in-services to others 

Less frustration and more "moving ahead and not 
balking" by the teachers 



. NORTH CAROLINA 

Winston-Salem: 



Plans are currently being made for evaluation of our 
consultation service - to be instituted this summer. 
Long-range goals have been established in several 
areas concerning the classroom. 



PENNSYLVANIA 



Chester: - Needs have been^met. 

- Three visits from Sara Williams, our technical assistant. 
Training provided for new staff person and a smooth 
transition occurred. 

new people attended training in October, 1981. 



Philadelphia: - Sufficient time was not readily available 6 so that 

people could take advantage of the training available. 
- There were always youngsters in the program. 



TENNESSEE 



Dayton: - The staff that attended the workshops have 

demonstrated an understanding of the program. 

Pikeville: - Participant Survey attached. 
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VERMONT 



Rutland: 



I made it through the year using Developmental 
Therapy! 

The children have shown progress on the DTORF. 



WASHINGTON ^ 

Richland : 



We feel that our staff (3) is knowledgeable in 
the basic philosophy and design of the Rutland 
Model and that we are capable of replication of 
the model with a few modifications. 



4 . What technical assistance needs now remain (if any ) in the area(s) 
yhich was /were covered by the National Technical Assistance Staff ? 



GEORGIA 



Atlanta: 



Continuation of training, interface of technical 
assistance with our "in house" person (Mona Scott) 



MINNESOTA 



Duluth: 



Mankato : 



NORTH CAROLINA 

Winston-Salem: 



PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester : 



Philadelphia: 



We would like more training in Stage III. 
New staff will need additional training. 

None that I can think of - always we have 
support staff turnover, but they seem to be 
learning "OK" as they go. 



Further work with classroom teachers in manage- 
ment techniques, decoding, and planning by 
obj ectives. 



Continued guidance in parent involvement and 
communicating classroom techniques to parents. 
Techniques for monitoring and debriefing. 
Techniques for writing parent progress reports 
on children 

The staff have not gone through enough of the 
training to really utilize ^the objectives. Also, 
no one is close enough to certification. 



T ENNESSEE 

Dayton : 

Pikeville: 

VERMONT 

Rutland: 



None. 

No comment. 

Moj* training for higher stages. 
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WASHINGTON 



Richland: 



- More training in the effective use of 'the 
Group DTORF and DTORF Summary. 



5. If technical assistance needs remain to be met » what are some suggested 
^ans by which National Technical Assistance can meet those needs ? 



GEORGIA 



Atlanta: 



MINNESOTA 

Duluth: 

Mankato : 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Winston-Salem: 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester: 



Philadelphia: 

TENNESSEE 

Dayton: 

Pikeville: 

VERMONT 

Rutland: 

WASHINGTON 

Richland : 



- Advanced short term training for those already 
trained and using the program for a year. 

- Have at start of year all reports needing to be 
completed by end of year. 



- Trainers need to train new staff, resulting 

from lay-offs of Spring '82 - effective Fall ! 82. 



I may need help - lots of itl 



- Further emphasis on classroom techniques 
by National Technical Assistance Office 
consultant* 



- Lfinger de-briefing periods and instruction 
when classroom is not in session. 

- Written format for progress reports with a 
manual. 

- We need to perhaps modify the model to the 
numbers of youngsters we service. 



- Evaluation of program 

- No comment. 

- On-site visits 



Site visits - Workshops 

Sending us audio/visual training materials 
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What are some specific statements which reflect your degree of satisfaction 
( and /or dissatisfaction ) with both the National Technical Assistance Staff 
and the technical assistance services which were provided to you ? 



GEORGIA 



Atlanta: 



- We were very satisfied with staff assigned - 
could have used more time the first year to 
facilitate transition. 



MINNESOTA 

Duluth: 



Mankato : 



After the initial DTORF was done, little-by-little 
we began to feel more secure in working with 
children with emotional needs. Children (through 
direct observation and DTORF re-evaluations) showed 
definite progress. 

I feel that we have been well "taken care of M by 
your staff - you genuinely care about delivering 
quality services to kids and we know you care about 
us and how well we're implementing the model, how 
kids are being taught, whether they are learning and 
how the teaching staff is functioning as a unit. 



NORTH CAROLINA 

Wins ton- Salem: 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Chester: 



Philadelphia: 



- No comment. 



The Developmental Center staff has had a good 
rapport with the National Technical Assistance 
staff. 

Answers and guidance were always available. 
Communication was highly encouraged. 

Information was interesting and was valuable 
however, the presenter lacked the ability to 
hold the groups attention. 



TENNESSEE 

Davton: 



Pikeville: 



The National Assistance staff has always been 
supportive and positive in nature. ^ 
The technical assistance services havfe been 
appropriate in suiting our needs. 

The technical assistance services provided an 
on-going monitoring of project goals and their 
implementation. 
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VERMONT 

Rutland: - Karen Davis gave assistance in a very non- 

threatening manner. She has been very available 
for assistance by phone. 



WASHINGTON - 

Richland: - Karen Davis and Sara Williams provided an excellent 

3-day workshop in September, 81. Our initial 
training needs were met at that time. 
- Sara Williams made 3 site visits during the school 
year. Her suggestions and comments were very 
helpful. 



7. General Comments: 



GEORGIA 

Atlanta: - We have found the program to be very beneficial 

and would like to keep it and expand it in the 
future. 



MINNESOTA 

Duluth: - Well worth the training. We did think there 

could be less paperwork involved. 

Mankato: - I> personally, am really excited about this 

upcoming school year. I will be teaching a 
class myself - mostly behavior disordered 
boys - with untrained support teachers. I am 
welcoming the challenge, but apprehensive at 
the same time. Thanks for everything! 



NORTH CAROLINA 

Winston-Salem: - Our specific needs as expressed to the 

consultant are always met - with lots of 
"goodies' 1 left over. Fay6 gave us a structure 
and a direction to pursue in establishing 
evaluation criteria for our consultation 
process. We continue to need technical 
assistance help to upgrade our classroomt 



PENNSYLVANIA 

Chester: - There was always a good balance of positive 

and negative feedback. We are looking forward 
to continued assistance from Rutland during 
1982-1983 program year. 

Philadelphia: - No comment. 
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No comment. 
No comment. 



As a 12 year teacher of Special Education, 
I have used many behavior techniques. I found 
Developmental Therapy very difficult to carry 
out at the beginning of the year. As the year 
is drawing to an end, I can see that Developmental 
Therapy is an excellent program to make children 
aware of their behavior. My children have shown 
a great deal of progress this year. I have also 
gained tremendous insight into the reasons why 
children behave as they do. 



The National Technical Assistance staff that I 
had personal contact with (Karen and Sara) were 
both knowledgeable and experienced in working 
with children. We, the Head Start staff value 
their constructive criticism and appreciate the 
amount of time they spent with us. The use of the 
Rutland model in our program has improved the 
quality of education for our special needs children. 



Table 9 

Summary of Ratings on Supplemental Site Visit Form 



Ratings: 1 m Poor 
"3 ■ Good 
5 * Excellent 



1. Staff Preparedness 

2. Staff Morale 

3. Administrative Support 

4. Physical Facilities 

5. Therapeutic Environment 

6. Staff Training Program 

7. Support for Para- 

professional 

8. Family Involvement 

9. Effectiveness and Efficient 

of Data System/Evaluation 

10. Effectiveness in Returning 

Children to Regular School 

11. Quality of Therapeutic 

Treatment 

12. Quality of Use of DT 

Treatment Model 

13. Potential for Continuation 

of Quality Services 



u 

a 
cd 



Total- 
X 



u 



2: 



§ 

iH 

cd 

CO 

k 

o 
u 

(0 



■a 

cd 



3 



O 



3 


5 


4 


5 


4 




4.2 


3 


3 


3 


5 


4 




3.6 


3 


4 


5 


5 


5 




4.4 


3 


5 


5 


4 


4 




4.2 


3 


4 


4 


5 


5 




4.2 


4 


5 


4 


5 


5 




4.6 


3 


5 


4 


5 


4 




4.2 


2 


2 


4 


2 


3 




2.6 


r 3 


3 


3 


4 


3 




3.2 


3 


3 


3 


4 


NA 




3.25 


3 


5 


4 


5 


4 




4.2 


3 


5 


5 


4 


4 




4.2 


5 


4 


5 


5 


5 




4.8 


41 


53 


53 


58 


50 




51.65 


3.15 


4.08 


4.08 


4.46 


4.17 




3.97 



*Not Observed 



Table 10 



Sample Ratings on the Developmental Therapy 
Rating Inventory of Teacher Skills (DT/RITS) 



Administrative Checklist 



Atlanta, GA 
Duluth, MN 
Chester, PA 
Philadelphia, PA 
Rutland, VT 
Richland, WA 



Pre 



Post 



65% 
57% 
33% 
71% 
80% 



55% 
72% 
90% 
17% 
76% 
88% 



Class room Ratings 



Atlanta, GA 


(3) 




Duluth, MN 


(A) 


83% 


Chester, PA 


(2) 


84% 


Philadelphia, PA 


(3) 


49% 


Rutland, VT 


(1) 


70% 


Richland, WA 


(1) 


54% 



56% 
95% 
97% 
65% 
94% 
93% 



( ) Number of classes used in rating 
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SECTION F: 

PROJECTED 1982-1983 MODEL UTILIZATION SITE 
OBLIGATIONS AS OF REPORTING DATE 



Section £ 

Proj ected 1982-1983 Model Utilization Site Obligations 
a as of Reporting Date 



Sufficient resources have been obligated by Model Utilization Sites or 
Model Utilization Sites In Planning (including at least 123 profession, 
and paraprofessional staff) to serve a minimum of 585 children during 
1982-1983. Table 12 indicates the location of the site by city, the. 
number of handicapped preschool children to be served in therapeutic 
classes (and parents receiving services, number of staff, funding 
sources, and funding amounts.) 
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Table 11 



Model Utilization Sites Projected Obligations (1980-1981) 

As of Report- Date 




Table 11 



Model Utilization Sites Projected Obligations (1980-1981) 

As of Report Date 



Model Utilization Site 
Bv Cltv Identification 



Rutland, Vermont 



Richland, Washington 



TOTALS 



Estimated Number of 
Preschool Handicapped 
Children to be Served 
in Therapeutic Classes 



8 



20 



585 



Number of Staff 



Profes- 
sional 



84 



Para- 
Profes- 
sional 



1 , 



39 



Site 
Total 



123 



Funding Source(s) 



State; Local 



$35,281 



Head Start; Local;$ ,43,479 
School Districts 



$1,515,946 



Estimated 

Funding 
Level 
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APPENDIX A 

»' 

Table A-1: Evidence of Parent Participation 
Effectiveness of Demonstration 
(Continuation) Site 

Table A-2: Evidence ot Parent Participation 

Effectiveness of Model Utilization 
Sites 



A-1 



\ 

) 



Table A-l 

Evidence of Parent Participation Effectiveness 
of Demonstration (Continuation) Site 



Site 



Number of Parents 
of Children 
Aged 0-8-11 Served 5 



Number of Contacts 



Face-to-Face 



Telephone 



Hours of Service 



Face-to-Face 
Contacts 



Telephone 
Contacts 



Rutland Psycho- 
educational Center 
Athens, Georgia 



111 



767 



956 



534 



124 



CM 

dumber of parents served may be greater than number of children served in therapeutic classes because 
of screening/intake services. 

Services include intake, parent planning conferences, end-of-quarter treatment conferences, conferences, 
observation, home visits, parent auxiliary meetings, and other face-to-face contacts. 

f 
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Table A- 2 



Evidence of Parent Participation Effectiveness 
of Model Utilization Sites* 





Total Number of 
Parents Served 3 


Total Number 
of Contacts 


Total Hourg 
of Service 


n AT TFORMTA 








Livermore 


7 


213 


286 


GEORGIA 








Atlanta 


27 


519 


336 


HAWAII 








Aiea 


11 


2 


8 


MINNESOTA 








Duluth 
Mankato 


118 
23 


542 
494 


647 
545 


NORTH CAROLINA 








Winston-Salem 


13 


165 


213 


PENNSYLVANIA 








nH pc t - pt 
Philadelphia 


12 
45 


87 
279 


137 
432 


TENNESSEE 








Dayton 
Pikeville 


10 
50 


12 
1323 


13 
1300 


VERMONT 








Rutland 


6 


16 


84 



*In-Planning Sites are not included in this list, since technical 
assistance and reporting data would not begin until becoming a New Site. 

dumber of parents served may be greater than number of children served 
in therapeutic classes because of screening/intake services. 



Table A-2 



Evidence of Parent Participation Effectiveness 
of Model Utilizations Sites* 



Total Number of 
Parents Served 



Total Number 
of Contacts 



Total Hourg 
of Service 



WASHINGTON 



Richland 



15 



106 



315 



TOTAL 



337 



3758 



4316 



b Services include intake, parent planning conferences, end-of-quarter 
treatment conferences, classroom training/observation, home visits, parent 
meetings, and other contacts. 
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Evidence of Child Progress by 
Model Utilization Sites 



Table 


B- 


1 


Livermore , California 


Table 


B- 


•2: 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Table 


B- 


3 


; Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Table 


B- 


4, 


; Duluth, Minnesota 


Table 


B- 


•5 


; Mankato, Minnesota 


Table 


B- 


•6 


j Chester, Pennsylvania 


Table 


B- 


•7 


: Pikeville, Tennessee 


Table 


B- 


•8 


: Rutland, Vermont 


Table 


B- 


•9 


: Richland, Washington 
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Child Progress Data 



The child progress data is presented in a new format. Recent studies 
with the Developmental Therapy Objectives have shown that pre-post comparisons 
reveal more when the child's percent of mastery is compared with 100% mastery 
in any one curriculum area. Additionally, any one group's mastery, compared 
pre and post, can he seen at a glance on the graph. 

The line graphs are demarcated at 10% intervals. It is to he noted that 
the percent of ohjectives required mastery in each stage is hracketed under- 
neath each graph line. At the end of the Behavior Graph, 33 ohjectives 
indicates how many hehavior ohjectives are in all five stages for 100* total. 
There are 35 communication ohjectives, and so on. 
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Table B-l 



Livermore Unified School District 
Livennore, California 



DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPY 
OBJECTIVES COMPi&ISON 

Average Z of Objectives Mastered 
Pre-Post Comparison 



Pre 



BEHAVIOR, 



Post 



o 



****** ****** ****** ** 



o 



o 



****R*^*^**l***fc* 



T" 



Stage I 



o 
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Stage II Stage III 
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m 

Ql 
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M 
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Post 
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CO 
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o 
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o 



*4 
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o 

00 



*4 

o 
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— rr- 

"T" 



1 



1 



Stage 



I stige II Stige III Stage IV Stage V 



35 



Objectives 



Pre 

SOCIALIZATION 
" Post 




Stage 



Stage~II "Stage III Stage IV Stage V 



*4 

O 



Pre 



o 



O 



o 



o 
m 



o 

vO 



O 



O 
00 



o 



o 
o 



ACADEMICS 



Post 



Stage I 



Stage II 



J\ — s± 



62 



A / 



Object Ives 



Stage III Stage IV Stage V 



Site Liaaniare 



171 Total 
Objectives 



n nan /Teache r 1 class {1 children') 

Pre Date 9/81 

Post Date 



.6/82 



Time Between 

Pre and Post 10 months for all 
Mean Age 8-2 as of 9/81 



Mean number of months in treatment « 9 (for all) 
I.D. #'s used: 



0 

EMC 



005-0006 
0008 

0009 



0010 
0011 

0013 
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Table B-2 



North Metro Children's Center 
Atlanta, Georgia 



BEHAVIOR 



DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPY 
OBJECTIVES COMPARISON 

Average Z of Objectives Mastered 
Tre-Po3t Comparison 



o o o 

Pre Efc***dfr***&E*»*£j|f 
***** 



Post 



o 

-^1 



Kgggj mm tigi aLj^- 
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Preschool Enrichment Program 
Winston-Salem* North Carolina 
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Pre-Post Comparison 
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Independent School District #709 
Duluth, Minnesota 
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Independent School District No. 77 
Mankato, Minnesota 



DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPY 
OBJECTIVES COMPARISON 

Average X of Objectives Mastered 
Pre-Post Comparison 
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C.A.N. Headstart 
Chester, Pennsylvania 
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Pre-Post Comparison 
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Bledsoe County School District 
Pikeville, Tennessee 



DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPY 
OBJECTIVES COMPARISON 

Average X of Objectives Mastered 
Pre-Post Comparison 
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Rutland Public "Schools 
Rutland, Vermont 
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Benton-Franklin Head Start 
Richland, Washington 



DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPY 
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APPENDIX C 



Programs Stimulated by Outreach Activities 

Table C-l: Model Components Utilized by Model Utilization 
Sites 

Table C-2: 1981-1982 Descriptors of Model Utilization 
Sites 
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Table C-l 

Model Components Utilized by Model Utilization Sites 



Model Utilization Site 
and Location 



Livermore Valley Unified School 

District 
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North Metro Children's Center 
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Duluth Public Schools 
Duluth, Minnesota 



Independent School District #77 
Bryon and Pleasant 
Mankato, Minnesota 
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Table C-l 

Model Components Utilized by Model Utilization Sites 



Model Components 



Model Utilization Site 
and Location 

Preschool Enrichment Program 
Forsyth-Stokes Mental Health Center 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 



Developmental Center 
C.A.N. Headstart 
Chester , Pennsylvania 

Catchment Area /M 
Therapeutic Classroom 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Rhea County Department of Education 
Special Education Department 
Dayton, Tennessee 

Bledsoe County 
, Pikeville, Tennessee 
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Table C-l 

Model Components Utilized by Model Utilization Sites 
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Model Components 


















Model Utilization Site 
and Location 


Referral Form Checklist 
(RFCL) 


Profile Analysis Plot 


Developmental Therapy 
Objectives 


DT Objectives Rating Form 
(DTORF) 


Group DTORF 


J DTORF Summary 


Developmental Therapy 
Verification Form (DTVF) 


School/Agency Contact 
Card 


Parent Participation Card 


Child Involved in Main- 
stream of Normal Experience 


Individual Programs Within 
the Group 


Treatment Team-Lead Teacher 
Sup. Tchr., Parent Worker 


Debriefing 


Assignment to Classes by 
Stages 


School Liaison 


Back-up Professional 
Clinical Support 


DTORF Rating at Specific 
Intervals 


Training Needs 
Questionnaire 


Training Session Evaluation 
Form 


Individualized Educ. Prog. 
(I.E. P.) (D.T. or Agency) 


Number of Additional Forms 


Experimental I 

Rutland City Public Schools 

Rutland, Vermont 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 










X 


XM 


X 


X 




X 


X 


NR 


X 


X 




Benton-Franklin Head Start 
Richland, Washington 


X 




X 


X 


XM 


XM 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


XM 




X 


X 




X 




1 















































































































\ 
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a »X" - Utilized. "XM" - Utilized with modification, "-" - Not utilized, "NR" - Not reported 
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Table C-2 

1981-1982 Descriptors of Model Utilization Sites 1 



1 

< 


*o. of 
Staff 












No. of 




i— i 

CO 

c 

o 

•H 

0> 

o 
u 
ru 


iH 
cd 

c 

o 

•H 

W 

w 

0> 

o 
u 
p. 

CO 
M 
CO 


CO 

A 


Estimated 
Funding Amount 
and Sources 


Number 
Of New 
Children 
f?crppned 
This Yr. 


Number 

of 

Children 
Assessed 


No, of 
Preschool 
Children 
Served in 
Classes & 
Parents 
Receiving 
Services 


No. of 
Preschool 
Children 
Terminated 


Preschool 
Children 
Simul- 
taneously 
Enrolled in 
Part Time 
Integrated 
Program 


Model Utilization Site 

Livermore Valley Unified 

School District 
Livermore, California 


1 


1 


2 


/S / O o O O 

$4j»989 




7 


7 


6 


7 


North Metro Children's 

Center 
Atlanta, Georgia 


7 


3 


10 


$47,320 


1 q 
lj 


1 7 


31 


9 


i 


Alvah Scott Elementary 
Central Oahu District 
Aiea, Hawaii 


7 


0 


7 


Not reported 


Not reported 


Not 

Reported 


11 


0 


ii 


Early Childhood Handicapped 

Program 
Duluth Public Schools 
Duluth, Minnesota 


5 


4 


9 


$192,995 


72 


72 


72 


10 


0 


Independent School District 
#77 

Bryon and Pleasant •< 
Mankato, Minnesota - k 


3 


2 


5 


$102,475 


38 


33 

i 


23 


1 


8 • 

6 
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Descriptors of Model Utilization Sites 



c 


fa, of 

Jtaff 












No, of 


1 

I 
I 

I 


] 

c 

0 
*H 

CO 

to 

OJ 
Mh 
O 


iH 

CO 

CJ 
0 

•H 
CO 
CO 
0) 

m 
0 

cx 

TO 


1 

CO 
U 

o 
H 


Estimated 
Funding Amount 
and Sources 


Number 
Of New 
Children 
Screened 
This Yr. 


Number 
of 

Children 
Assessed 


No, of 
Preschool 
Children 
Served in 
Classes & 
Parents 
Receiving 
Services 


No, of 
Preschool 
Children 
Terminated 


Preschool 
Children 
Simul- 
taneously 
Enrolled in 
Part Time 
Integrated 
Program 


Model Utilization Site 

Preschool Enrichment Program 
Forsyth-Stokes Mental Health 
Center I 
w ins t on— oa. L eiu , iNv^ 


3 


2 


5 


$70,461 


25 


25 


13 j 


7 


2 


Developmental Center 

C.A.N. Headstart j 

Chester, Pennsylvania ! 


4 


0 


4 


$966,384 * 


14 


14 


11 


10 


11 


Catchment Area #4 
Therapeutic Classroom 
Mental Health/Mental Retar- 
dation Program 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


4 


4 


8 


Not reported 


60 


Not reportec 


45 


Not reported 


Not reported 


Rhea County Department of 

Education 
Special Education Department 
Dayton, Tennessee 


7 


2 


9 


$38,100 


10 


10 


10 


4 


b 

10 


^ ~~ 

Bledsoe County Developmental 

Therapy Adaptation Project 
Pikeville, Tennessee 


31 


1C 


41 


$61,500 


151 


151 


305 a 


0 


305 
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No* of 1 
Staff 1 


Estimated 
Funding Amount 
and Sources 


Number 
Of New 
Children 
Screened 
This Yr, 


Number 
of 

Children 
Assessed 


No* of 
Preschool 
Children 
Served in 
Classes & 
Parents 
Receiving 
Services 


No* of 
Preschool 
Children 
lerminat ea 


— - \ 

No. of 
Preschool 
Children 
Simul- 
taneously 
Enrolled in 
Part Time 
Integrated 

nuKi ***** 


r 

Model Utilization Site 


m 
c 

0 
•H 
CO 
CO 

cu 
0 

u 


CO 

c 

0 
•H 
CO 
CO 

<u 
cm 

0 

a 
cu 
u 


•H 

CO 
♦J 
O 
H 


Experimental I 

Rutland City Public Schools 

Rutland, Vermont 


5 


1 


6 


$33,250 


12 


12 


6 


0 




Benton-Franklin Head Start 
Richland, Washington 


3 


0 


3 


$24,102 


15 


0 


15 


9 


15 



TOTAL 80 29 109 $1,580,576 417 341 549 



a Data from this site includes both handicapped and non-handicapped children. This site has adapted the model for use in 
the regular education kindergarten and first grade where the handicapped children are served. 

b There was one Sites-In Planning included in the Model Utilization Sites that was not requested to furnish this information 
since services will be more fully implemented in the 1982-1983 year. 
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APPENDIX D 

Table D-l: Teacher Training Institutions 
Requesting Information About 
the Model 



D-l 



Table D-l 

Teacher Training Institutions 
Requesting Information About the Model 



College and Universities 



kansas 



Canada 



UAMSC 

Child Study Center 
Little Rock, Arkansas 



The University Lethbridge 
National Institute on 

Mental Retardation 
Lethbridge Alberta 
Canada 



Illinois 



University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
Urbana, Illinois 



Ohio University 
College of Education 
Athens , Ohio 

Qkl ahoma 

Northeastern State University 
Special Education Department 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 

Ore gon 

Oregon College of Education 
Monmouth, Oregon 

Washington 

Central Washington University 
Ellinsburg, Washington 



N few J ersey 



Glassboro State College 
Savitz Library 
Glassboro, New Jersey 



Ohio 



1981-1982 Annual Report 
Rutland Center Outreach Project 
G008101170 
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DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPY RATING INVENTORY 
OF TEACHER SKILLS 
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DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPY 
MATING INVENTORY OE TEACHER SKILLS 
(DT RITS) 



1981 Copyright by J Stafford Robinson and the Developmental Therapy Institute. All rights reserved. These materials may not 
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Developmental Therapy 
Rating Inventory of Teacher Skills* 
(DT RITS) 

The Developmental Therapy Rating Inventory of Teacher Skills (DT RITS) is a systematic observational rating process for 
rating teacher skills after an extensive classroom observation period of between one and two hours. The inventory contains 304 
sk.il items These items are divided into four rating forms with a separate form for each of the stages in Developmental Therapy. 
Within each rating form the items are organized into three subsections; (1) activities, (2) materials, and (3) teacher techniques. 
The DT RITS is to be used by observers who have received training in its use or by teachers for self-monitoring purposes. 

Recording Procedure 

The format used to record the observed teacher skills is a modification of the present-absent format. The rater observes the 
entire class and then rates the teacher using the appropriate stage rating form. A five choice rating format requires the rater to 
make judgments about the presence or absence of the skills, and also, the degree to which the skills are used effectively. Thus, 
the ratings can be used to differentiate between the teacher who demonstrates a skill effectively and consistently from one who 
demonstrates the skills but is less effective or inconsistent. 

There are five ratinq categories for the DT RITS: 
v-, ,v- The activities, materials or techniques are being used. 

fSi, ; ,m, The activities, materials or techniques are not being used. 

p ir t liiilv , P . The activities, materials, or techniques are being used but are not being used consistently with all the 

children or are not used all of the time with the group. 

Nut Needed iNN The activities, materials, or techniques are not used because they are not needed for that child or 

group during that specific time. 

Not Seen iNS> The activities, materials, or techniques are not seen due to the physical absence of the evaluator. 

The NS category is no reflection on what the teacher(s) is doing in the class. 

Scoring Procedure 

The teacher s effectiveness is determined by tallying the total number of skills rated -Yes" and dividing this number by the total 
number of skills that were rated This number is then multiplied by 100 to obtain the teacher's effectiveness percentage score. The 
step-by-step procedures are as follows 

1 Count the number of skills that are rated Yes (Activities, materials, or techniques are being used). This number is labeled Y, 

2 Count the number of skills that are rated "No" (Activities, materials, or techniques are not being used). This number is labeled 
N 



'For information on instrument development, validity, and reliability see Technical Report for the Developmental Therapy 
Rating Inventory of Teacher Skills (Robinson. Wood, and Combs. 1981). 



Count the number ot skills that art- rated Partially (Activities, materials, or techniques are being used but are not being used 
consistently' This number is labeled P 



Compute the teachers effectiveness percent using the following formula 

Y 

X 100 

Y • N • P 

Note that the No * N) and Partially i P) are both in the denominator which means that the teacher is only given credit for skills 
used effectively Not needed (NN) and Not Seen (NS) are not included in the score. 

Effectiveness categories translate the teacher s score into different levels of teacher effectiveness: 

F'tfei tsveness Percentage Effectiveness Category 

95-100 Highly Effective 

71- 94 Effective 

51 . 7Q Adequate 

31 _ 50 Less than Adequate 

16- 30 Poor 



DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPY 
ADMINISTRATIVE CHECKLIST 
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Developmental Therapy 
ADMINISTRATIVE CHECKLIST 



The Administrative Checklist contains 41 items needed within a school for administrative support of teachers using Develop- 
mental Therapy 

This rating form is completed after reviewing program descriptions and student !EPs and talking with the teacher/treatment 
teams and administrate, s Because a unique opportunity exists in each school building to mount a highly therapeutic program, a 
separate rating should be done for each individual building which houses Developmental Therapy classes. 

There are four possible rating choices. 
Yes - The procedure is being used 
NO - The procedure is not being used. 

P (Partially) - The procedure is being used but not consistently with all the children and by all teaching/treatment teams. 
IN A (Information not available) - It was not possible to obtain sufficient information to make a judgment. 
Circle each item as indicated 

An administrative support score is obtained by a simple count of items marked "Yes". The maximum score obtainable is 41. The 
following criterion levels were established, using the checklist at 28 sites replicating the Developmental Therapy model: 

26-41 items present - Demonstration Level (exemplary practices with elements successfully implemented.) 
16-25 items present - Adoption Level (sufficient number of elements to implement model) 
10-15 items present - Minimum Level (basic elements used) 



Developmental Therapy 
ADMINISTRATIVE CHECKLIST 



Rater 



Date 



Name of School: 



Administrative Head of School: .— — — 

Title - - 

Name of Person Responsible for the Daily Implementation of the 
Developmental Therapy Program in this School: — - — — : — 

Number of Developmental Therapy Classes in this School: 

Total Number of Children Enrolled in the Developmental Therapy Program: — 

Names of Lead Teachers in Developmental Therapy Program" .__ — _ 



Names of Support Teachers (Aides): 



Names of Others Working as Resources to the Teams: 



How Was This Rating Obtained? (Check All That Apply) 



Talking with Administrators . . 

Talking with Teachers 

Talking with Resource People Parents 

Reading Program Description 

Observation of Program 

Self-Rating by School Personnel 

(Names: 



-) 
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THF TEACHING TREATMENT TEAMS 



1 


0 

The r e -s ^ore than jne Developmental Fherapy class (teacher* in a building 


Yes 


No 


P 


INA 


■j 


T'v. D^vek-pmenta. Therapy class has a iead and a support teacher tor aide). 


Yes 


No 


P 


INA 


3 


Tn<- support teacher or iid*: 1 is an a* lively involved, constructive part of the team. 


Yes 


No 


P 


INA 


4 


Ai^j.t 3t fc i tir>>n s < w\i u it»»ii Kir u>am olannmo and oreoaration. 


Yes 


No 


P 


INA 




Adt*cjuate time is cim^a aieu ror team ueurieiiny autn uictss 


Yes 


No 


P 


INA 


6 


Adequate t>nu< s allocated fur team to provide mainstream follow-through as 
needed 


Yes 


No 


P 


INA 


7 


Adequate t»nrv >s allocated for school and parent contacts. 


Yes 


No 


P 


INA 


8 


Consultation support and feedback) is provided to the teams on a scheduled, 
consistent :\isis 


Yes 


No 


P 


INA 


9 


The teams perceive administrative support for their work 


Yes 


No 


P 


INA 




SCHOOL LIAISON AND MAINSTREAMING 










10 


Appropriate mainstreaming placements are available 


Vac 

Yes 


Mn 


P 


INA 


1 1 


Ail children have some concurrent placement in a parallel school setting 
imainstreamtngi 


Yes 


No 


P 


INA 


12 


Teacher in child s regular scnooi placement is involved with the team in planning. 


Yes 


No 


P 


INA 



13 An educational planning conference including the regular teacher and the De- 
velopmental Therapy teacher is held to present results of testing, recommenda- 
tions, and to plan a supportive mainstream program for the child (at the IEP 
conference or shortly thereafter) 

14 The Principal is included in the mainstreaming program planning and implement 
tation 

15 Weekly contact is made with the child's regular school teacher to exchange 
information le g.. telephone and or classroom visit). 

16. Child s regular teacher has visited the Developmental Therapy classroom. 

17 Child s regular teacher has observed the Developmental Therapy team, when 
teaching 

18 A teaching treatment team member is available for crisis intervention in the 
regular education program with children from the Developmental Therapy class. 



Yes No P INA 



Yes No P INA 

Yes No P INA 

Yes No P INA 

Yes No P INA 

Yes No P INA 
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SERVICES TO PARENTS 
19. A parent worker is assigned to each child and family 

Page 1 



Yes 



No 



INA 



SERVICES TO PARENTS (CONTINUED) 



20. A parent planning conference is held to communicate to the parents the test 
results and to jointly plan the programs to be conducted at home, in the Develop- 
mental Therapy class, and in the mainstream. 



21 Parents are involved with the treatment team in ratings or reviewing the child on 
the DTORF. 



22. Parent planning conferences are held as a part of or following the scheduled 
DTORF ratings. 



23. Opportunities are available for parents to observe Developmental Therapy clas- 
ses when needed, with a professional person knowledgeable about their child's 
Developmental Therapy program. ' 



24. Home visits are made by a team member or parent worker when needed. 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



INA 



INA 



INA 



INA 



INA 



DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPY OBJECTIVES RATING FORM 



25. Developmental Therapy Objectives are utilized to ascertain children's levels of 
functioning and to plan experiences, materials, and strategies. 



26. The lead teacher, support teacher, parent and/or parent worker/monitor work 
together as a treatment team to rate the child. 

27. In using the rating form, at least one objective and no more than four objectives 
are used in each of the 4 curriculum areas. 



28 Objectives are rated sequentially with mastery of previous objectives being 
necessary before new objectives are initiated. If exception, brief explanation is 
needed on rating form. ______ 



29 Each child's appropriate stage is identified according to his general stage of 
therapy as determined by his average stage of development in the 4 curriculum 
areas. 



30 . Each child is placed with a developmental^ comparable group of children accord- 
ing to DTORF ratings and stages. 

3 1 . Sizes of groups are appropriate to developmental needs of the children (groups of 
eight or less). 

32 The Developmental Therapy Objectives Rating Form is completed for the 1st 
time after the child has participated in the program for 8 days in order to obtain the 
child's developmental baseline. 

33. The DTORF is completed on each child on a predetermined schedule. 

34. The DTORF is completed on each child at least three times during th e year. 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



35. The DTORF is completed on each child at the end of the school year or at 
termination. 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



INA 



INA 



INA 



INA 



INA 



INA 



INA 



INA 



Yes 


No 


P 


INA 


Yes 


No 


P 


INA 


Yes 


No 


P 


INA 
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DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPY OBJECTIVES RATING FORM (CONTINUED) 



36. Children are regrouped on the basis of DTORF results after each scheduled 
rating. 

37. A summary DTORF on each child is available to assess and document progress 
of child. 

38. A class DTORF is designed to clearly emphasize group objectives and individual 
differences to facilitate planning activities. 

39. Each child generally appears to have mastered the objectives that have been 
checked on the DTORF and is working on objectives that have been marked as 
goals. 

40. The DTORF is used as the basis for program and or curriculum. 

41. The children are together in the classroom for at least two hours a day. 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 

t 



Yes 
Yes 



.9n 
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Check One of the Following: 

Pre 

Post 

Reliability 

Other 



DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPY 
RATING INVENTORY OF TEACHER SKILLS 
DT/RITS 

STAGE ONE 

Lead Teacher; = 1 

Support Teacher: 

Others Working on Team: _ 



Children: (first names only) 



Length of Observation: 

Full T ime - B eginnin g: Ending 

or 

Partial Time - Be gi nning: '; Ending: 

If partial, list activities observed. 



Rater: 



Date:__ 
Agency: 



1981 , Copyright by J . Stafford Robinson and the Developmental Therapy Institute. All rights reserved. These materials may not 
be reproduced without permission from the Developmental Therapy Institute. 
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DT/RITS 



STAGE ONE 

ACTIVITIES AND SCHEDULES FOR STAGE ONE 

Directions. Circle Yes if the following activities and schedules are used. 
Circle "No" if the activities and schedules are not used. 

Circle "F (Partially) if the activities and schedules are used but are not used consistently with all children or are not 

used all the time with the group. 
Circle NN" if the activities or schedules are not needed. 
Circle "NS" if the activities or schedules are not seen. 



1 Activities are conducted to encourage the participation of each child in the group. 

2 Activities provide success and promote pleasure-producing responses from the 
children 

3. Activities require no waiting for turns. 
4 Inside play is included. 

5 Play equipment is used to stimulate communication. 

6. Play equipment provides opportunity for socialization. 

7 Play time is planned to stimulate organization and solitary play. 

8. Play equipment provides sensory stimuli for arousal and awareness. 

9. Play equipment stimulates child to activity. 

10 Story time is included (or some form of symbolic communication activity). 

1 1 Story time provides opportunity for physical nurturance with children, 

12 Material and content are on an appropriate level that the children can 
understand 

13. Opportunity is provided for child to work on indirect communication objec- 
tives (e.g., attending to story, producing sounds or words). 

14. Snack time is included 

1 5. Snack time provides opportunity to stimulate communication and socializa- 
tion skills. 

16. Snack time is designed to be motivating and pleasurable. 

17 Preacademic work time is included. 

18 Work time tasks include activities planned to focus on children's specific 
academic objectives 

19 Work time is designed to produce pleasure and be motivating 



Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


n 

r 


MM 
IN IN 


MQ 
INo 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 
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Stage One 
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DT/RITS 



ACTIVITIES AND SCHEDULES FOR STAGE ONE 
(Continued) 



20. Activities are included such as art, music, and play which provide the opportunity 
to work on the overall goals for the stage. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


21. Average activity time is 10 minutes or less. 


Yes 


No 


P 


K IK 1 

NN 


NS 


22. Activities requiring physical movement are interspersed with those which are less 
active. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


23. Teacher has an alternate activity or "back up" planned to substitute for an 
unsatisfactory activity. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 




24. Activity does not extend beyond "Peak" of motivation. (Circle "Yes" if activity 
does not extend beyond peak.) 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 



25. Before activity begins, teacher demonstrates the activity, when necessary, so Yes No P NN NS 

each child will understand the task. 
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DT/RITS 



MATERIALS FOR STAGE ONE 

Directions: Circle "Yes" if the following criteria are used in selecting materials. 
Circle "No" if the criteria are not used. 

Circle "P" (Partially) if the criteria for selecting materials are used but are not used consistently for all children or are 

not used all the time with the group. 
Circle "NN" if the materials are not needed. 
Circle 'NS" if the materials are not seen. 



26. Classroom materials are used for a specific purpose and are chosen as vehicles 
for the accomplishment of objectives. 

27. Content of the materials is concrete; sensory. 

28 Materials are special; arousing. 

29 Materials are used for individual mobilization. 



30. Materials provide opportunity for each child to pleasurably participate in an 
independent way. 

31. Materials allow for exploration. 

32. Materials provide opportunity to develop eye-hand coordination and control of 
large muscles of the body and to use language. 

33. Focus of materials is for child's pleasure-of-doing. 



Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 



Yes No P NN NS 
Yes- No P NN NS 
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DT RITS 



TECHNIQUES FOR STAGE ONE 



Directions: Circle 'Yes" if the following techniques are used. 
Circle "No" if the techniques are not used. 

Circle M P" (Partially) if techniques are used but are not used consistently with all children or are not used all the time 

with the group. 
Circle "NN" if the techniques are not needed. 
Circle "NS" if the techniques are not seen. 



34. Body contact and touch are used in a positive, nurturing way and are major 
techniques (i.e.,. patting, hugging, holding, touching and physical nearness). 



35. Classroom structure is used as a major technique. 

36. Teacher has a consistent schedule of activities to follow each day. 

37. Expectations are "meaningful' 1 and reflect developmental objectives. 

38. Classroom expectations are stated positively. 

39. To help children organize themselves, certain areas of the room are desig- 
nated for certain activities. 

40. Children are prepared for transition time from one activity to another (e.g., 
'Play time is almost over"). 



41. Voice modulation and facial expression are effectively used (e.g., calm, quiet 
voice; animated voice and expression; emphatic, matter-of-fact voice; eye con- 
tact; nurturing tones).. 



42. Rewards and token reinforcements are avoided completely or minimized. (Circle 
"Yes" if rewards or tokens are not used.) 



43. Interpersonal forms of praise and rewards are used frequently (e.g., body contact, 
hugging, touching, positive statements rather than negative statements). 



44. Teacher controls the materials during structured activity periods as needed. 

45. Verbal interaction between lead and support teachers is used occasionally. 

46. Two teachers are able to work together well. 

47. Support teacher complements lead teacher, keeping children involved and 
redirected to the activity lead teacher is conducting. 

48. Lead teacher is clearly leading. 



49. Redirection (usually physical) is used frequently. 

50. Reflection is used frequently. Teacher reflects actions of children. 

51. Interpretation is not used. (Circle "Yes" if interpretation is not used.) 

52 Teacher's verbal techniques are adapted to encourage each child's individual 
communication objectives (i.e., controlled vocabulary; simple phrases and sen- 
tences). 



Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 



Yes No 



Yes No 



Yes No 



NN NS 



NN NS 



NN NS 



Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 
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TECHNIQUES FOR STAGE ONE 
(Continued) 



53. The teacher removes the child from the group to calm him or for inappropriate 
behavior when needed. 

54. Time away from the group is very short. 



55. The teacher does not use removal from the room as a technique. (Circle "Yes" if 
removal from the room is not used.) 



56. Physical intervention is used in a positive, nurturing way and is a major technique 
(i.e., bodily moving a child through an act; holding a child to keep him with the 
group; physically moving his arm and hand in response to material when 
needed). 

57. Physical intervention is accompanied by a specific word or simple statement 
related to activity (e.g., "We pick up toys at the end of play time," as teacher 
moves the child through the activity). 

58. When physical intervention is used, teacher holds child firmly but gently and 
supportively. 

59. Teacher's voice generally expresses a warm, comforting tone. 



Yes No P NN NS 



Yes No P NN NS 



Yes No P NN NS 



Yes No P NN NS 

Yes No P NN NS 

Yes No P NN NS 

Yes No P NN NS 
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DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPY 
RATING INVENTORY OF TEACHER SKILLS 
DT/RITS 

STAGE TWO 

Lead Teacher: - — — - — — — — 

Support Teacher: . . — — — 

Others Working on Team: 



Children: (first names only) 



Length of Observation: 

Full Time - Beginning: 

or 

Partial Time - Beginning: 
If partial, list activities observed 



Rater: 

Date: 

Agency:^ 

E-ll 
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Ending: 



DT/RITS 



STAGE TWO 
ACTIVITIES AND SCHEDULES FOR STAGE TWO 

Directions Circle Yes \* the following activities and schedules are used. 
Circle No" if the activities and schedules are not used. 

Circle P" { Partially) if the activities and schedules are used but are not used consistently with all children or are not 

used all the time with the group. 
Circle NN' if the activities or schedules are not needed. 
Circle NS " if the activities or schedules are not seen. 



1 


Activities 3re conducted to encourage me pcu uufjaiiui i ui caui i mu n i u ic y ,uu K* 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


2 


Activities provide success and promote pleasure-producing responses from the 
children 


Yes 


No 




P 




NN 


NS 


3 


Activities such as games are designed so that there are no losers and no peer 
competition 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


4 


Teacher avoids materials which require long waits for a turn and preferably 
selects materials which do not require turns. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


5. 


Inside play is included 




Yes 


No 


P 


MM 

NN 


MC 

No 




6 Play time provides opportunit/ for communication (receptive and expres- 


Yes 




P 


NN 


NS 




sive) 

-» nu.< i irv ,„ immnn* nrn\/iHoc r\ n nnr ti j n itv for infipnpndent feedback. 
7 May time equipment provioes opportunity iui imuc^cmucmi h^^^m^o. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 




NS 


8 


Story time is included. 




Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 




9 Story time provides opportunity for communication (receptive and expres- 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 




sive) 

10. Story time provdes opportunity for nurturance with children. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


1 1 


Snack tme is included. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 




1 2 Snack time provides opportunity to stimulate communication and socializa- 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 




tion skills. 

13. Snack time is designed to be motivating and pleasurable. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


14 


Preacademic work time is included. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 




15. Work time tasks include activities planned to focus on children's specific 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 




academic objectives. 












16 


Some activities involve simple role-playing and use of make-believe. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


17 


Activities are included such as art, music, and play which provide the opportunity 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 



to work on the overall goals for the stage. 
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ACTIVITIES AND SCHEDULES FOR STAGE TWO 

(Continued) 



1 8 Opportunities are provided for each child to produce newly learned responses on 
his own. 

19. Average activity time is 10-15 minutes. 

20. Activities requiring physical movement are interspersed with those which are less 
active. 

21 Teacher has an alternate activity or "back up" planned to substitute for an 
unsatisfactory activity. 

22. Activity does not extend beyond "Peak" of motivation. (Circle "Yes" if activity does 
not extend beyond peak.) 

23. Before activity begins, teacher "talks through" or demonstrates the activity, when 
necessary, so each child will understand the task. 



In 
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MATERIALS FOR STAGE TWO 
Directions Circle "Yes if the following criteria are used in selecting materials. 

S ■P%^:» C y)!. e ™e 5£EL* ™,er,a,s are used bu, a,e no, used oonsrsrenrly .or al, «dren or are 

not used all the time with the group. 
Circle "NN" if the materials are not needed. 
Circle NS ' if the materials are not seen. 



24 Classroom materials are used for a specific purpose and are chosen as vehicles 
for the accomplishment of objectives. 

25 Content of the materials is semiconcrete; exploratory. 



26 Materials are adapted from regular preschool or primary gracfe materials as 
needed. 

27 Materials are used to stimulate individual skills and successes. 
28. Teacher assists child in control of materials. 

29 Materials provide opportunity for each child to successfully participate. 



Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 
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No 
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NN 
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No 
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TECHNIQUES FOR STAGE TWO 

Directions Circle Yes tf the following techniques are used 
Circle No tf the techniques are not used. 

Circle* P (Partially) if techniques are used but are not used consistently with all children or are not used all the time 

with the group 
Circle NN if techniques are not needed 
Circle NS if techniques are not seen 



30 Body contact and touch are used frequently as needed i Touch is used to a 
greater extent than direct body contact.) 

31 Classroom structure is used as a major technique 

32 Children know the behaviors expected in each activity 

33 Teacher has a consistent schedule of activities to follow each day 

34 A schedule of activities is posted in order for the children to anticipate the 
activities and know the routine. 

35 Expectations are meaningful" and reflect developmental objectives 

36 Classroom rules are few and are stated positively. 

37. Classroom expectations focus on helping children be successful. 

38. Classroom structure is consistent but not static. 

39. To help children organize themselves, certain areas of the room are desig- 
nated tor certain activities. 

40 Children are prepared for transition time from one activity to another (e.g.. 
Play time is almost over. ). 

41 Voice modulation and facial expression are effectively used* (e.g., calm, quiet 
voice; animated voice and expression; emphatic, matter-of-fact voice; eye con- 
tact) 

42 Each child is frequently contacted by the lead teacher (either through verbal or 
non-verbal techniques). 

43 Control of materials is used frequently. 

44 Teacher allows opportunities for children to freely explore materials. 



Yes 


No 


D 

r 


MM 
IN IN 


MQ 
INO 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 
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Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 



Yes No P NN NS 
Yes No P NN NS 



45 Rewards and token reinforcements are avoided completely or minimized. (Circle 

Yes if rewards or tokens are not used.) 

46 Interpersonal forms of praise and rewards are used frequently (abundant verbal 
praise accompanied by physical contact). 

47 Process of doing is reward 

48 Teacher uses praise and positive statements rather than negative state- 
ments. 

49 Punishment is not used. (Circle "Yes" if punishment is not used.) 

50 Small accomplishments are recognized 

51. Teacher conveys personal recognition of child as an important individual. 



Yes 


No 
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NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 
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TECHNIQUES FOR STAGE TWO 
(Continued) 



52 


Verbal interaction between lead and support teachers is used as a major tech- 
nique. 


Yes 


No 


P 


MM 

NN 


MO 

No 




53. Two teachers are able to work together well. 

54 Support teacher is a 'response model" encouraging children to participate in 


Yes 
Yes 


NO 

No 


Q_ CL 


MM 
IN IN 

NN 


NS 




an activity. 
55 Lead teacher is clearly leading. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


56. 


Redirection is used as a major technique. (Physical redirection is combined with 
verbal redirection to help child respond to verbal cues when needed.) 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


57. 


Reflection is used frequently to put simple experiences into words. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


58 


Interpretation is used only occasionally (when appropriate). 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


59 


Teacher's verbal techniques are adapted to encourage each child's individual 
communication objectives (i.e., controlled vocabulary; simple phrases and sen- 
tences) 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 



tive and ends on a positive note. 



68. Removal from the room is used occasionally when needed. 

69. Support teacher removes child from the room. 

70. Child is removed because he is out of control and may harm himself or others 
or a topic is so private that a child cannot discuss it in front of the group. 
(Circle "Yes" if the teacher removes the child for appropriate reasons.) 

71. Teacher stays with the child when he is out of the room. 

72. Time away from the group is as brief as p6ssible. 

73. Teacher structures the removal so that the child understands why he was 
removed. 

74. The interpersonal exchange between the child and the teacher is construc- 
tive and ends on a positive note. (Child returns to group and participates.) 



Teacher uses the following techniques to insure participation: 












60. Teacher uses redirection or statements rather than questions. 

61 . Teacher does not ignore a child's behavior when the child is in "crisis" and is 
in need of teacher support. (Circle "Yes" if teacher does not ignore child in 


Yes 
Yes 


No 
No 


P 
P 


NN 
NN 


NS 
NS 


crisis.) 

62. Teacher depersonalizes the issues to reduce a child's defensiveness. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Removal from the group but remaining in room is used when needed. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


64. Teacher stays with the child when he is away from the group. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


65. Time away from the group is as brief as possible. 

66 Teacher structures the removal so that the child understands why he was 


Yes 
Yes 


No 
No 


P 

P 


NN 
NN 


NS 
NS 


removed. 

67. The interpersonal exchange between the child and the teacher is construe- 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 



Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 
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TECHNIQUES FOR STAGE TWO 
(Continued) 



75 Physical intervention is used frequently. 

76 When physical intervention is used, teacher holds child firmly but gently and 
supportively. 

77. Teacher uses calm, quiet voice to reflect feelings and to reassure the child. 
78 Teacher allows child to be verbally aggressive by ignoring his remarks and 

redirecting to a constructive topic or activity. 
79. Teacher terminates holding when child indicates self control. 
80 Teacher uses reflection to provide simple descriptive statements of the 

central issue. 

8 1 . Teacher sets up minimal expectations or responses which child must make in 
order for him to return to the group. 

82. Teacher structures situation so it will end positively. 

83 Life Space Interviewing (LSI) is not used unless it is appropriate for a particular 
child. (Circle Yes 1 ' if LSI is used appropriately.) 



Yes 


[NO 
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MC 


Yes 


No 
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NN 
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No 
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Check One of the Following: 

Pre 

Post 

Reliability 

Other , 



DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPY 
RATING INVENTORY OF TEACHER SKILLS 
|DT/RITS 

STAGE THREE 

Lead Teacher: — — — 

Support Teacher: — — —— 

Others Working on Team: __ — 



Children: (first names only) 



Length of Observation: 

Full Time - Beginning: Ending: 

or 

Partial Time - Beginning: . Ending: 

If partial, list activities observed. 



Rater: 

Date: 

Agency: 
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STAGE THREE 

ACTIVITIES AND SCHEDULES FOR STAGE THREE 

Directions: Circle 'Yes*' if the following activities and schedules are used. 
Circle No*' if the activities and schedules are not used. 

Circle "P M (Partially) if the activities and schedules are used but are not used consistently with all students or 

used all the time with the group. 
Circle NN' if the activities and schedules are not needed. 
Circle NS" if the activities and schedules are not seen. 



1 Activities are conducted to encourage the participation of each student in the 
group. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


_ . , , i i ..i j l,-u-l ai j-l ninnni iro t~\ rr\r\ i ir>inn rpennnQPQ from TrlP 

2 Activities provide success and promote pleasure-proaucing r«bpunbwb irum 
students. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


3. Activities such as games are designed so mai mere are no iut>t:ib anu nu ^^ci 
competition. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


4. Teacher selects materials that require students to wait for short time periods for 
their turns. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


5 Academic work time is included. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


6. Work time tasks include activities planned to focus on students' specific 
academic objectives. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


7. Group project or game time is included. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


o A^+iwi+w nrrM/iHoe nnnnrtunitu tn ripvplnn skills in socialization and communi- 

q /-\ C ll v 1 1 V prUVIUeS UPPUI lUI Illy IU ucvciup orvmo n i 

cation. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


9. Snack time is included. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


10. Snack time provides opportunity to stimulate communication and socializa- 
tion skills. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


1 1 . Activities are included such as art, music, and play which provide the opportunity 
to work on the overall goals for the stage. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


12. Each student has opportunities for successful participation. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


1 3. Activities requiring physical movement are interspersed with those which are less 
active. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


14. Teacher has an alternate activity or "back up" planned to substitute for an 
unsatisfactory activity. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


1 5. Activity does not extend beyond "Peak" of motivation. (Circle "Yes" if activity does 
not extend beyond peak.) 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


1 6. Before activity begins, teacher "talks through" or demonstrates ihe activity, when 
necessary, so each student will understand the task. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 
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MATERIALS FOR STAGE THREE 

Directions: Circle Yes" if the following criteria are used in selecting materials. 
Circle "No" if the criteria are not used. 

Circle "P" (Partially) if the criteria for selecting materials are used but are not used consistently for all students or are 

not used all the time with the group. 
Circle "NN" if the materials are not needed. 
Circle "NS" if the materials are not seen. 



1 1 . Classroom materials are used for a specific purpose and are chosen as vehicles 
for the accomplishment of objectives. 

18. Content of the materials is semiabstract. 



19 Materials are regular school materials adapted if needed. 

20. Materials are used to stimulate individual skills for success in the group. 

21. Group is allowed to control the materials with teacher assistance. 

22. Teacher selects materials which have opportunities for both small successes and 
small failures. 



Yes No 



NN NS 



Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 



23. Materials emphasize group processes and are motivating 



Yes No P NN NS 
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TECHNIQUES FOR STAGE THREE 

Directions Circle Yes if the following techniques are used. 
Circle No if the techniques are not used. 

Circle P (Partially) if techniques are used but are not used consistently with all students or are not used all the time 

with the group 
Circle NN if techniques are not needed. 
Circle NS if techniques are not seen. 



24 Body contact is used occasionally as needed (physical closeness or touch). 

25 Classroom structure and rules are used frequently. 

26 Students know the behaviors expected in each activity. 

27 Teacher has a consistent schedule of activities to follow each day. 

28 A schedule of activities is posted in order for students to anticipate the 
activities and know the routine. 

29. Expectations are 'meaningful" and reflect developmental objectives. 

30. Classroom rules are few and are stated positively. 

31 Classroom rules focus on helping students be successful. 

32. Consequences for breaking rules are stated constructively and provide for 
constructive solutions. 

33. Classroom structure is consistent but not static. 

34. To help students organize themselves, certain areas of the room are desig- 
nated for certain activities. 

35 Students are prepared for transition time from one activity to another (e.g., 
Game time is almost over"). 



36 Voice modulation and facial expression are effectively used (e.g., calm, quiet 
voice; animated voice and expression; emphatic, matter-of-fact voice; eye con- 
tact). 



37. Each student is frequently contacted by the lead teacher (either through verbal or 
non-verbal techniques). 



38. Control of materials by teacher is used to calm a group or prevent a student from 
acting out. 

39. Rewards and token reinforcements are avoided completely or minimized. (Circle 
'Yes" if rewards or tokens are not used.) 



40. Interpersonal forms of praise and rewards are used frequently (verbal praise and 
group activities). 

41. Teacher uses praise and positive statements rather than negative state- 
ments. 

42. Punishment is not used. (Circle "Yes" if punishment is not used.) 

43. Small accomplishments are recognized. 

44. Teacher conveys personal recognition of student as an important individual. 



Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


. NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


•NS 



Yes No 



NN NS 



Yes No P NN .NS 



Yes No P NN NS 



Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 
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TECHNIQUES FOR STAGE THREE 
(Continued) 



45 Verba! interaction between lead and support teachers is used as a major tech- 
nique. 

46. Two teachers are able to work together well. 

47. The lead and support teachers use verbal exchanges to provide models for 
interpersonal responses. 

48. Lead teacher is clearly leading. 

49. Redirection is used as a major technique. (Mainly verbal redirection; minimal 
physical redirection.) 

50 Interpretation is used when appropriate and does not require a response from the 
student. 

51. Confrontation is used only when there is certainty of a therapeutic outcome. 
Teacher uses the following techniques to avoid confrontation: 

52. Teacher uses redirection or statements rather than questions. 

53. Teacher appropriately ignores a student's behavior when the student is 
merely "testing" a teacher to ellicit a reaction. 

54. Teacher does not ignore a students behavior when the student is in "crisis" 
and is in need of teacher support. (Circle "Yes" if teacher does not ignore 
student in crisis.) 

55. Teacher responds to a students inappropriate request with a question. 

56. Teacher depersonalizes the issues to reduce a student's defensiveness. 

57. Teacher uses humor to neutralize the situation. 

58. Teacher reflects on the positive qualities in a student. 



59. Removal from the group but remaining in room is used occasionally when 
appropriate. 

60 Removal from the room is used frequently when needed. 

61. Support teacher removes student from the room. 

62. Student is removed because he is out of control and may harm himself or 
others or a topic is so private that a student cannot discuss it in front of the 
group. (Circle "Yes" if the teacher removes the student for appropriate 
reasons.) 

63. Teacher limits her talk and is swift and firm while removing the student. 

64. Teacher stays with the student when he is out of the room. 

65. Teacher structures the removal so that the student understands why he was 
removed. 

66. The interpersonal exchange between the student and the teacher is con- 
structive and ends on a positive note. (Student returns to group and partici- 
pates.) 



Yes 


NO 
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No 
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Yes No P NN NS 



Yes No P NN NS 
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TECHNIQUES FOR STAGE THREE 

(Continued) 



67. Physical intervention is used occasionally. 

68. When physical intervention is used, teacher holds student firmly but gently 
and supportively. 

69. Teacher uses calm, quiet voice to reflect feelings and to reassure the student. 

70. Teacher verbalizes to student that she is holding him to help him gain control . 

71 . Teacher allows student to be verbally aggressive by ignoring his remarks and 
redirecting to a constructive topic. 

72. Teacher gives verbal cues to student as to what is expected of him before 
terminating physical holding. 

73. Teacher terminates holding when student indicates self control. 

74. Teacher limits her talk and is positive. 



75. Teacher structures situation so it will end positively. 



76. Life Space Interviewing (LSI) is used as a major technique with individual stu- 
dents. 

77. Reflection is used to "ready" a student for the LSI. 

78 When the student's physiological processes are restored (breathing, muscle 

tone), the teacher obtains the student's perception of the situation. 
79. If the student is having difficulty talking, teacher reflects what was observed 

or interprets feelings behind behavior. 
80 Teacher finds out what is important to the student. 

81. Teacher uses what the student has given and puts it together in a reality 
context around central issue, using reflection and interpretation. 

82. Teacher is not judgmental. 

83. If the student is ready to consider changing his responses, teacher discusses 
with the student alternative ways to respond to situation. 

84. Teacher helps the student select alternate response which he can success- 
fully accomplish. 
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Check One of the Following: 

Pre 

Post 

Reliability 

Other 



DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPY 
RATING INVENTORY OF TEACHER SKILLS 
DT/RITS 

STAGE FOUR 

Lead Teacher: — 

Support Teacher; - 

Others Working on Team: — 



Children: {first names only) 



Length of Observation: 

Full Time : J^nnin^: ^ Endin 9 : 

or 

Partial Time - Beginning: — Ending^ 

If partial, list activities observed. 



Rater: 
Date: _ - 
Agency: 
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STAGE FOUR 
ACTIVITIES AND SCHEDULES FOR STAGE FOUR 

Directions. Circle Yes if the following activities and schedules are used. 
Circle No"' if the activities and schedules are not used. 

Circle P (Partially) if the activities and schedules are used but are not used consistently with all students or are not 

used all the time with the group. 
Circle NN if the activities and schedules are not needed. 
Circle NS' if the activities and schedules are not seen. 



1 Activities are conducted to encourage the participation of each student in the 
group 

2 Activities provide success and promote pleasure-producing responses from the 



Yes No 



NN NS 



Yes No P NN NS 



Academic work time is included. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


4. Work time tasks include activities planned to focus on students 1 specific 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


academic objectives 

5. Some academic work is conauctea in groups. 

6. Academic activities include content of specific interest to the students. 


Yes 
Yes 


No 
No 


P 
P 


NN 
NN 


NS 
NS 


Group project or game time is included. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


q Q^nioii-Totinn qnH mmmunication are emphasized durinq group times. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Snack time is included. 




Yes 


No 


P 


MM 




10. Communication and socialization are emphasized during snack time. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Unstructured activities are included which provide opportunities to "try out" newly 
learned responses independently and successfully (e.g., games, projects, and 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


outside play). . 












The daily schedule is consistent and provides for group meetings at the beginning 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


and ending of the day 












Group planning and feedback are a part of every activity. 
Teacher permits deviation from the schedule when appropriate. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Students contribute ideas for the selection of activities. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Teacher has an alternate activity or "back up" planned to substitute for an 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


unsatisfactory activity. 












Activity does not extend beyond Peak' of motivation. (Circle Yes" if activity does 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


not extend beyond peak.) 












Before activity begins, teacher talks through' or demonstrates the activity, when 
necessary, so each student will understand the task. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 
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MATERIALS FOR STAGE FOUR 

Directions: Circle "Yes" if the following criteria are used in selecting materials. 
Circle "No" if the criteria are not used. 

Circle U P" (Partially) if the criteria for selecting materials are used but are not used consistently for all students or are 

not used all the time with the group. 
Circle "NN" if the materials are not needed. 
Circle "NS" if the materials are not seen. 



if. 
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19. "Classroom materials are used tor a specific purpose and are chosen as vehicles 
for the accomplishment of objectives. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


20. Content of the materials is abstract, symbolic, and complex. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


21. Materials reflect real-life interests of students. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


22. Materials are used to stimulate group processes. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


23. Students have considerable responsibility for control of materials. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 
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TECHNIQUES FOR STAGE FOUR 

Directions. Circle Yes if the following techniques are used. 
Circle No" if the techniques are not used. 

C.rcle F' (Partially) if techniques are used but are not used consistently with all students or are not used all the time 

with the group 
Circle "NN if techniques are not needed 
Circle NS ' if techniques are not seen. 



24 Body contact is used, as needed 

25. Classroom structure is used frequently 

26. Classroom rules are few and are stated positively. 

27 Teacher encourages group membe%to develop or modify rules and proce- 
dures as needed. 

28 Reflection of established procedures and or expectations is used to provide 
students with behavioral guidelines. 

29. Consequences of breaking rules are stated constructively and provide for 
constructive solutions. (Punishment is not used.) 

30. To help students organize themselves, certain areas of the room are desig- 
nated for certain activities. 

31 Voice modulation and facial expression are effectively used (e.g.. calm, quiet 
voice; animated voice and expression; emphatic, matter-of-fact voice; eye con- 
tact). 

32. Control of materials by teacher is seldom used. (Circle Yes" if control of materials 
is used appropriately.) 

33. Rewards and token reinforcements are avoided completely or minimized. (Circle 

Yes " if rewards or tokens are not used ) 



Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 
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NN 
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Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 



Yes No P NN NS 



34. 


Teacher uses praise and positive statements rather than negative statements. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


35 


Teacher conveys personal recognition of each student as an important individual. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


36 


Praise and recognition for individual and group interactions are authentic in 
quality. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


37 


The adult-student relationships depict genuine respect and openness for each 
other. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


38 


Teachers are completely honest in their interactions with the students. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 


39 


Verbai interaction between lead and support teachers is used occasionally. 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 




40 Two teachers are able to work together well. 

41. Lead teacher is clearly leading (when adult leadership is needed). 


Yes 
Yes 


No 
No 


CL CL 


NN 
NN 


NS 
NS 


42. 


Redirection is used occasionally. (A verbal reminder is usually sufficient ) 


Yes 


No 


P 


NN 


NS 
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TECHNIQUES FOR STAGE FOUR 
(Continued) 



43 Reflection is used occasionally to help students recognize and express feelings in 
themselves and others 

44. Interpretation is used when appropriate and does not require a response from the 
student. 

Teacher uses the following techniques to avoid confrontation: 

45 Teacher uses redirection or statements rather than questions. 

46. Teacher responds to students' anger or hostility by ignoring verbally aggr££ 

sive remarks, reflecting feelings, redirection, or interpretation of behavior and 

feelings 

47 Teacher does not ignore a student s behavior when the student is in "crisis" 
and is in need of teacher support (Circle "Yes" if teacher does not ignore 
student in crisis.) 

48. Teacher clarifies situation rather than giving commands. 

49. Teacher uses humor to neutralize the situation. 

50 Teacher reflects on the positive qualities in a student. 

51 Removal from the group but remaining in room is rarely used. 

52 Removal from the room is used frequently when needed. (Removal is often 
voluntary and centered around student's need to discuss an issue in private.) 

53. Teacher limits her talk and is swift and firm while removing the student. 

54 Teacher stays with the student when he is out of the room. 

55 Teacher structures the removal so that the student understands why he was 
removed 

56 The interpersonal exchange between the student and the teacher is con- 
structive and ends on a positive note. (Student returns to group and partici- 
pates.) 



57 Physical intervention is not used unless a student regresses. (Circle "Yes" if 
physical intervention is used when appropriate or otherwise is not used.) 

58 When physical intervention is used, the student is taken to a private area as 
quickly as possible. 

59. When holding a student, teacher limits own talk but conveys positive support. 

60. When physical intervention is used, teacher structures situation so that the 
issue is resolved positively for the student. 
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TECHNIQUES FOR STAGE FOUR 
(Continued) 



61 Life Space Interviewing iLSh is used as a major technique with individual stu- 



62 Reflection is used to ready a student for the LSI. 

63. When the student s physiological processes are restored (breathing, muscle 

tone), the teacher obtains the students perception of the situation. 
64 if the student is having difficulty talking, teacher reflects what was observed 

or interprets feelings behind behavior. 
65. Teacher finds out what is important to the student. 

66 Teacher uses what the student has given and puts it together in a reality 
" context around central issue using reflection and interpretation. 

67 T^aqher is not judgmental. 

68. If thestudent is re ady to consider changing his responses, teacher discusses 
with the student alternative ways to respond to situation. 

69 Teacher helps the student select alternate response which he can success- 
fully accomplish. 

70 Life Space interviewing (LSI) is used as a major technique with the group. 

71 Teacher clarifies the purpose of the discussion for the group. 

72 if the grc -p is having difficulty talking, teacher reflects what was observed or 
interprets feelings behind behavior. 

73. Teacher finds out what is important to the group. 

74. Teacher uses what the group has given and puts it together in a reality 
context around central issue, using reflection and interpretation. 

75. Teacher is not judgmental. 

76. If the group is ready to consider changing its response, teacher discusses 
with the group alternative ways to respond to situation. 

77 Teacher helps the group select alternate response which can be successfully 
accomplished. 

78. The interpersonal exchange between group and teacher is constructive and 
ends on a positive note. 



Yes No P NN NS 

Yes No P NN NS 

Yes No P NN NS 

Yes No P NN NS 

Yes No P NN NS 

Yes No P NN NS 

Yes No P NN NS 

Yes No P NN NS 

Yes No P NN NS 

Yes No P NN NS 

Yes No P NN NS 

Yes No P NN NS 

Yes No P NN NS 

Yes No P NN NS 

Yes No P NN NS 

Yes No P NN NS 

Yes No P NN NS 

Yes No P NN NS 
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OUR GLOBAL NETWORK OF 
FRIENDS AND COLLEAGUES 



by Mary M. Wood 




In the past few years, the Developmental 
Therapy Institute and Rutland Center have had 
an increasingly international flavor — with 
more and more visits from educators, 
psychologists, counselors, profassors, 
parents, and students from around the world. 

Our tally shows our nearest neighbor, Canada, 
represented by professionals from Ottawa, 
Montreal, and Saskatchewan. A recent thesis 
A. Masse', Recherche in Musecotheraple du 
Development, Eale de Musique de V Universite 
Laval, St. Damien, Quebec Canada, has blend- 
ed principles of music therapy and Develop- 
mental Therapy — in French! . 

In Latin America, Terapla de desarallo 
(Developmental Therapy) has been published 
by Editorial Medica, Panamerica in San Paula, 
Brazil. From El Salvador, referral and consulta- 
tion concerning an autistic youngster began 
when his family found Developmental Therapy 
for Young Children with Autistic Characteris- 
tics. We continue to receive requests for the 
Developmental Therapy Objectives Rating 
Form (DTORF) translated in Puerto Rico and 
the DTORF Workbook, Terapla Evolutla, 
translated In Peru, and a copy of Developmen- 
tal Art Therapy has gone with missionaries to a 
school in Ecuador. 

On the other side of the world, we remain in 
contact with students and teachers in Holland 
and Scotland who trained at the Institute. We 
«i40 shared Developmental Therapy training 
y> ns with a professor in Germany. 

« , • 1*6 



This summer, a graduate of our training pro- 
gram for parents of autistic students will be 
returning to Israel. We hope her proposed 
translations of the Developmental Therapy 
materials will be useful to parents and 
teachers there. 

Currently, a teacher from New Zealand is 
finishing her year of study with us. For her 
thesis she is preparing, pilot-testing, and 
evaluating a series of original lessons which 
emphasize Developmental Music Therapy and 
the creative arts. 

Visiting professors in Special Education from 
Japan, India, Canada, and Bulgaria provided 
many lively exchanges and the observations 
they shared broadened and enriched our 
perspective. As the next school year, begins, 
we look forward to welcoming international 
students and faculty from Japan, Thailand, 
China, and Australia. 

The Rotary International Scholarship Program 
has contributed significantly to these interna- 
tional exchanges. 

The future looks bright for increasing our inter- 
national collaborations. Perhaps Developmen- 
tal Therapy demonstration teachers from 
Rutland Center can go abroad to help 
establish classes in other countries. And we 
will continue to provide on-site training and 
consultation wherever needed. Our mutual 
concern about the education of disturbed and 
autistic children underscores our belief in the 
universal nature of development in children. 



NEWS FROM THE 
NATIONAL TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE OFFICE 



by Karen ft Davis, Director 

As the end of another year approaches, we 
reflect on the many accomplishments of pro- 
grams this year and look at some of the pro- 
spects which lie ahead. We feel that even with 
the uncertainty of special education funding a 
year ago, programs have continued to try new 
avenues, arrange for training and have made 
this a very productive year. 

Fall began with our welcoming a new staff 
member. Sara Williams had no sooner gotten 
her office arranged, than she had to pack her 
bags, along with several boxes, and head for 
the West Coast. It was decided that Sara 
should be initiated early into the life of the 
worldwide traveler — alias, Training 
Associate. Sara came to us with several years 
of experience in the Developmental Therapy 
model. She began as a Music Therapy intern at 
Rutland Center and completed the 
Developmental Therapy Institute during the 
summer of 1981. She has worked at both the 
Cedarwood and the Chatham-Effingham 
Psychoeducational Centers. Sara has done an 
excellent job for us with a number of sites this 
year. 



In addition to a new staff member, we also 
welcomed several new sites to the growing 
number of Developmental Therapy replica- 
tions around the country. Well on their way in 
this adoption process are new sites in 
Richland and Kennewick, Washington; Duluth, 
Minnesota; Rutland, Vermont; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Atlanta, Georgia; Orangeburg 
and Spartanburg, South Carolina; and just 
beginning this Spring are Dayton, Tennessee; 
Aiea, Hawaii; and Toledo, Ohio. We have en- 
joyed working with these programs along with 
those continuing from last year. The highly 
motivated staffs at these sites keep us 
pleasantly busy. The change within these pro- 
grams makes our jobs interesting and ex- 
citing! 

As we look ahead to the prospects of another 
year, our requests for services continue to 
grow. June should bring us some indication of 
resources for the coming months. As we 
ponder the cuts that have been made in pro- 
grams, particularly in the areas of Early 
Childhood and Special Education, we realize 
that these are changing times. However, we 
encourage each of you as professionals, 
parents and interested persons to express 
your opinions about these changes to your 
representatives in Congress. This Spring, pro- 
posed changes in P.L 94-142 have been 
drafted and are due to be published in the 
Federal Register In May. These changes will 
affect programs for children. Be sure that you 
take this opportunity to express your views on 
the services to be offered to handicapped 
children. 

We are hoping for another exciting year ahead. 
Keep in touch with us - LET US KNOW WHAT 
YOU ARE DOING! 



NEED DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPIST 
WITH SPECIAL EDUCATION CERTIFICATION 

(include art or music therapy) 
to work at: 

CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL 
Utica, New York 

Contact 
Ms. Gene Sexton 
Program Coordinator 
1675 Bennett St. 
Utica, New York 13502 



AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION.. 

by Janet Ray 
Preschool Enrichment Program 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 



Problem: Services are not available in this 
community for preschool children who are at 
risk for developing emotional problems. Only 
limited services are available for preschool 
children who are already experiencing emo- 
tional or developmental difficulties. 

Hypothesis: If assistance were provided to the 
adults most influential in a preschool child's 
life, parents and teachers, these adults could 
encourage the child's healthy social-emotional 
development and minimize the risk of emo- 
tional handicaps occurring. 

Solution: The Preschool Enrichment Program 
(PEP) in Winston-Salem, N.C. 

The Preschool Enrichment Program, which is 
affiliated with the local Mental Health Center, 
began in 1981 with prevention as its goal. 
PEPs goal is to foster healthy social- 
emotional development in the preschool child 
and thereby prevent such difficulties from im- 
pairing the child's functioning in later years. 
Although PEP works to impact on the pre- 
school child, its target population is not just 
the child but rather the adults who most in- 
fluence the child, parents and teachers. Since 
the number of therapists necessary to reach 
every preschool child at risk are far greater 
than the number available, PEP works with a 
staff of five to help adults already involved with 
the preschooler develop the necessary skills 
and knowledge to become the primary suc- 
cessful interveners for these children. In this 
way, difficulties can be remediated before they 
lead to complex and serious problems, costly 
to treat and with poor prognosis. 

Developmental Therapy is the model chosen 
by the PEP staff for use in all three com- 
ponents of the program; consultation, educa- 
tion, and the demonstration preschool class- 
room. Developmental Therapy is applicable in 
all areas because of its positive growth 
oriented approach to children. 

The consultation component of PEP provides 
direct service to day care, preschool, and 
kindergarten teachers who request help with 
children they perceive as having social or emo- 
tional difficulties. PEP staff members use the 
DTORF* to help the teacher assess the child's 



developmental level and plan appropriate 
strategies for the classroom. The teachers use 
the DTORF and management plan with the 
parents so that they can also participate in Its 
implementation. Depending on the nature of 
the referral, the PEP consultant may observe 
and debrief on several occasions with the 
teacher; work in the classroom to model man- 
agement techniques; or lead activities in the 
class to demonstrate the use of materials and 
activities. 

While consultation is generally focused on a 
particular child, PEP's ultimate goal is to en- 
courage teachers to make the classroom en- 
vironment more condusive to all children for 
their healthy development. Often techniques 
which are implemented for the benefit of one 
identified child generalize to the benefit of the 
entire class. Already, in the first year of PEP's 
operation, the consultation process has been 
instrumental in preventing the exclusion of 
many preschool children from the regular 
school setting, PEP offers training to day-care 
and preschool faculties, as well as parent 
groups on a variety of topics dealing with child 
development, Developmental Therapy curricu- 
lum, and parenting issues. This past fall, PEP 
offered a course to day-care faculties on a 
subscription basis in conjunction with a local 
resource center. In-service education and 
workshops provide opportunities for more 
adults to be exposed to information helpful in 
encouraging the healthy social-emotional de- 
velopment of their children. 

In addition to the consultation and education 
services to adults, a demonstration preschool 
classroom is in operation at the Mental Health 
Center. The purpose of the classroom is two- 
fold: First, to serve as an observation and train- 
ing tool for teachers, students, and parents; 
and secondly, to serve as a model 
Developmental Therapy classroom for meeting 
the needs of each child. The class provides a 
mainstream setting for its population of five 
stable children and five children with 
behavioral or emotional problems. The child- 
ren are served by a full-time lead and support 
teacher with extra coverage by a part-time 
teacher. The demonstration classroom Is a li- 
censed and certified North Carolina day-care 
center. 



The observation room adjacent to the class- 
room stays as busy as the children in the 
class. Visiting teachers, students and interns 
observe the Developmental Therapy cur- 
riculum in operation, often studying particular 
techniques or strategies that are the focus of 
PEP consultation. Parents of the students 
enrolled in PEP observe the growth of their 
child and these observations and teacher con- 
tacts provide continuity between the children's 
school and home. 

During the summer, PEP operates a "Get 
Ready for School" group for children who will 
enroll in public school in the fall and their 
parents. During the four-week session, the 
work with the children focuses on providing 
appropriate school behavior and social skills. 
The parents meet concurrently in a parent 
education class to prepare themselves to help 
their child make a positive school adjustment. 



Structured class observations serve as an im- 
portant part of the parent education class. 

In the current atmosphere of financial austeri- 
ty and limited fiscal resources, prevention 
should be a major concern. The Preschool 
Enrichment Program meets that concern in a 
positive and constructive manner. Rather than 
attempting to provide direct service to all 
children at risk for emotional problems, PEP 
provides consultation and education to those 
who most influence the lives of youngsters. 
Consequently, little problems are solved at age 
four before they become complex and costly 
problems at age fourteen. 

An ounce of prevention IS worth a pound of 

cure. 

* Developmental Therapy Objective Rating 
Form 



COLLABORATION WITH 
OTHER COLLEGES AND 



UNIVERSITIES 
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by Carolyn Combs 

Faculty in the area of the severely emotionally 
disturbed have been telling us that there is a 
need periodically to "get out in the trenches" 
to see what is happening and to refresh their 
skills in working directly with emotionally 
disturbed students and their teachers. As a 
result, a workshop for college and university 
faculty was held at the University of Georgia 
trough the Center for Continuing Education 
i May 23-25, 1982. 



This workshop was our project's initial attempt 
to open up discussions with faculty regarding 
our mutual concerns and interests. We felt that 
the outcomes were beneficial to all of us who 
participated from the Developmental Therapy 
Institute, and we plan to continue such 
workshops with individuals and groups from 
other colleges and universities in the future. 

The workshop focused on identifying and 
seeking solutions to real-life problems in the 
classroom and the related problems of training 
personnel in field-based placements. A full day 
was spent observing classes at Rutland Center 
and talking with the teachers. Discussions 
also dealt with problems in supervision of 
trainees. Participants shared information 
about their individual teacher training pro- 
grams and were able to gain support and ideas 
from one another. 



Our three-year project was originally conceiv- 
ed to bring current, successful field practices 
into university and college curricula. We intend 
to continue to expand our efforts to assist col- 
lege and university faculty in providing preser- 
vice training to students preparing to work 
with the seriously emotionally disturbed, in- 
cluding the autistic. If you are interested in this 
project, let us hear from you. 

Write: 

C. Combs 
A. Gunn 

Aderhold-Division of Exceptional Children 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 30602 

ltd 



DETROIT BAPTIST 
CHILDREN'S HOME 



4410 West Thirteen Mile Rood • Royal Oak, Michigan 48072 • (313) 549-4339 



by Phillip L Cole, ACSW 
Director of Treatment 

This past year has seen many changes at Detroit Baptist Children's Home. The largest of those 
changes was moving the boys from a large old institutional building to two separate ten bed cot- 
tages. We also added a 10 bed girls' cottage to our program. These major changes in physical 
environment and population required restructuring and organizing our milieu to meet the new 
demands. We, therefore, made a decision to utilize only general elements of Developmental 
Therapy until the new milieu became stable. It was felt that a stable program base was required 
before the more refined elements of Developmental Therapy could be meaningfully integrated. 
To provide the "stable base," we consulted with Group Child Care Consultant Services at the 
University of North Carolina. As a result of that consultation, we now have the clarity and stabili- 
ty of program that will allow further refinement using Developmental Therapy concepts. 

Another way of looking at what we have done is to consider our "stable base" as #5 of the 13 
basic Developmental Therapy interventions, "Classroom Structure and Rules." We have trained 
our staff in the other 12 interventions as well, focusing most intensively on Life Space Interview- 
ing. Also, the five basic assumptions and the concept of lead and support roles have been suc- 
cessfully integrated into our program. 

We have found the Developmental Therapy training materials to be excellent and the staff 
response most gratifying. As I had indicated in my term paper for last summer's institute, there 
are many similarities between Developmental Therapy and Detroit Baptist Children's Home. The 
most helpful aspect of Developmental Therapy is that it defines most of what we do in residen- 
tial care and allows those things to be taught and refined as specific skills. 

We will continue to work on general concepts of Developmental Therapy until the end of the 
year. At that time we plan to focus on developmental stages. Having only four hours per month 
of In-Service Training Time, I feel we are moving ahead at a reasonable rate. v 

As an incentive to all of us, we have received a grant from the Michigan Council of the Arts to 
provide a growth experience using movement and drama This program has been designed using 
more of the Developmental Therapy principles. We have four groups based on DTORF stages 
rather than residential units. The roles of lead and support are much more specific. These 
groups started in February. They meet one hour twice weekly in both movement and drama. We 
will complete DTORF's in June and expand the program during the summer. 

In summary, we have found the information I brought back from the summer institute to be 
valuable and relevant to residential treatment. The Developmental Therapy model is on our 
horizon as a long range objective as well as providing guideposts for our growth in the short 
term. * 0 . 
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TRAINING PROGRAM FOR 
I TEACHERS OF AUTISTIC CHILDREN 



by Andrea Gunn 




The Developmental Therapy Institute has 
responded to a critical national shortage of 
qualified teachers of the autistic by developing 
a training sequence to prepare teachers to 
work with autistic children and their families. A 
three year federal grant has been awarded to 
support this training effort. 
A priority in planning was to develop a pro- 
gram which would foster the autistic child s 
ability to operate in the least restrictive educa- 
tional and social environment. Cognizant of 
the great individual differences which exist in 
the autistic population, it was apparent that 
the most suitable and least restrictive place- 
ment for the autistic child may not always be a 
classroom with other autistic children. Ap- 
propriate and innovative placement 
possibilities for an autistic child depend on the 
child's individual characteristics and might in- 
clude classes with TMR, EMR, LD, BD 
students, speech and language classes, 
regular classrooms, recreation settings and 
vocational education, as well as classes for 
the autistic. 

These more innovative approaches to service 
delivery with autistic children only become 
viable if teachers in these various areas of 
education have the skills necessary to work 
with autistic children. Obviously, an interdisci- 
plinary approach to teacher preparation would 
have to be incorporated in the training program 
design. The fruits of the planning efforts will 
come to bare in fall quarter of 1962 when the 
Division of Exceptional Children at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia in Athens will begin offering an 
elective three quarter course sequence in the 
education of the autistic to majors in Mental 
Retardation, Speech and Hearing, Learning 
Disabilities and Emotional Disturbances. 
Students with an interest in autism may take 
the entire three course sequence while major- 
in their designated field with an "add-on 
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The course sequence is designed to offer both 
theoretical and practical exposure to the use 
of Developmental Therapy with autistic 
children and their families. The three course 

sequence is as follows: 



1. Education of Autistic Children and Youth (5 

quarter credit hours) Understanding the wide 
range of special characteristics of autistic 
children and their import in planning, im- 
plementing and evaluating educational pro- 
grams for the autistic. Emphasizes 
developmental ly appropriate curriculum and 
management strategies, integral parent in- 
volvement, jnultiple learning environments, 
coordination of community services in an in- 
tegrated effort leading toward normalization of 
the autistic child in the least restrictive setting. 
Included in this course will be practical ex- 
perience with autistic children. 

2. Working with Families of the Autistic (5 

quarter credit hours) Understanding the 
special needs of families of autistic children. 
Focus on parent/teacher collaboration in 
developing family programs which support the 
child and family in the community, home, and 
school. Specific emphasis on effective home 
management strategies, support and com- 
munity services available to the family, and 
family activities in the community which aid in 
normalization. Included in this course will be 
practical experience in working with the 
families of autistic children. 



3 Internship (5 quarter credit hours) An intern- 
ship offering practical experience in working 
with autistic children. Internship sites include 
Georgia Psychoeducational Centers, residen- 
tial group home placements, and recreational 
camping settings. 
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TECHNOLOGY AND 
DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPY 



"FULL PARTICIPATION 
WITH EQUALITY' 



by Mira Chowdhry 
India 



by Mary M. Wood 



Inescapably, the technological age Is upon us. 
Yet for those of us who put successful human 
relations as our top priority, the challenge to 
embrace machines can pose a dilemma. After 
a period of turning my back on technology, I 
see now the potential for enhancing the skills 
of a teacher/therapist using computer aided in- 
struction. 

At the Institute we are working on a computer 
simulation for conducting a Developmental 
Therapy class, using a "critical incident" ap- 
proach. The hypothetical class Is composed of 
five severely disturbed and/or autistic students 
at several stages of development, complete 
with case records, DTORFs, and lEPs. A 
teacher/therapist learning to use Develop* 
mental Therapy can conduct the (lass via the 
computer, i.e., each day is simulated with one- 
crisls-after-another (big and small). We know 
that for every critical incident there are 
numbers of ways to respond. Some responses 
are more effective than others. Some 
responses come too late; others may tend to 
inflame a situation rather than resolve it con- 
structively. We are attempting to put "effec- 
tiveness weightings" on each possible 
response so that the children in the class will 
progress (or not) on their DTORFs, depending 
upon the way the teacher/therapist conducts 
the class. 

Would you like to collaborate with us? We 
welcome your "critical incident" — a 2 or 3 
sentence vignette describing a situation which 
requires a teacher response (verbal or other- 
wise). Mail them to us at the Institute. Solu- 
tions are not necessary. 

We also will be seeking certified Developmen- 
tal Therapy teacher/therapists in' various sec- 
tions of the country to help us de-bug the pro- 
gram by using it and giving us evaluative feed- 
back. The first field review should be underway 
in the spring and summer of 1963. Let us know 
,9^ you are interested! 



India's present population is about 680 million, 
among which 70% live In villages. The rate of 
Illiteracy is high although our Constitution 
compels for Universalizatlon of Education. 
There are 32 states and union territories, 14 of- 
ficial languages and 6 major religions. We are 
unique, conservative in our beliefs and social 
system. 

The slogan "Full Participation With Equality" 
has Its own magnitude for those who believe In 
it, and I am no exception. I am a lecturer in 
education in the National Council of Educa- 
tional Research and Training (NCERT) in New 
Delhi, India. NCERT is an autonomous body 
registered under the Societies Registration Act 
(Act XXI of 1860). It works for upgrading the 
quality of school education in the country and 
assists and advises the Ministry of Education 
and Social Welfare in the implementation of its 
policies and major programs in the field of 
education through the National Institute of 
Education (NIE) at New Delhi, which has 27 
departments (units) cells and groups; the four 
Regional Colleges of Education (RCEs) 
located at Ajmer, Bhopal, Bhubameswar and 
Mysore; the Center for Educational 
Technology (GET) in New Delhi and 18 Field 
Advisers Offices in different parts of the coun- 
try for liaison with the States. 

To bring radical change is a hard nut to crack 
but I am not disheartened. Where there is a will 
there is a way, especially through NCERT 
resources. A lot can be done, such as: 

(I) to make the community aware of the pro- 
blems of handicaps and ways to make 
the handicapped useful members of 
society. 

(ii) parent education, acceptance of han- 
dicapped children, mothers' involvement 
in programs for handicaps. 

(iii) publicity of "Full Participation With 
Equality" through mass communication 
and mass media. 

(iv) early diagnosis through proper screening 
systems in pre-primary schools and 
measures for prevention. 

(v) integrated education (mainstreaming) 
making the maximum and appropriate 
use of available resources. 
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(vi) making special education a compulsory 
subject in teacher training institutes. 

(vii) in-service training of teachers in all levels 
of teaching. 

(viii) preparation of inexpensive educational 
kits for handicaps. 

My * humble contribution to accomplishing 
these ideals can be through the programs of 
NCERT which I co-ordinate in my unit 
assisting other departments in accomplishing 
the above mentioned programs. In NCERT we 
work in collaboration with other departments 
which gives each expert a chance to get work 
satisfaction in her/his fieid of specialization. 

How I ended up at the University of Georgia 
studying at the Developmental Therapy In- 
stitute this past year, began many years ago. 
Honest confession is good for mental health 
and I think before proceeding further I must 
confess that Special Education is a new field 
for me; my specialization is in "Early 
Childhood Education." 

The maxim "learning is a life long process" 
struck upon my mind (although now I feel to 
preach is easier than to practice) and I ac- 
cepted the challenge and decided to train 
myself in Special Education. I drafted a 
research proposal — "A Study of the Programs 
of Some Selected Institutions for Handicap- 
ped and Under Priviledged Children in the 
United States and Their Relevance to India," 
(as I was in Europe for more than four years 
now I wanted to work in the USA). 

How will my efforts be useful to my country? 
At this stage it is too early to draw my conclu- 
sion. There is a lot to learn before I return to my 
country, but I am quite optimistic about my 
work. Every cloud has a silver lining. 



PLAN AHEAD FOR THE 



SUMMER INSTITUTE - 1983! 



There were many applications for leadership 
and direct service training in this summer's 
Developmental Therapy Institute. With only six 
places available for leadership training and a 
similar number available for direct service 
training, selecting from among so many well 
qualified people was a hard task. We look for- 
ijiord to this exciting summer Institute with the 
j^applicants who were selected. 



If this summer's requests are any indication of 
future needs, it will be important to let us know 
wetl in advance if you are considering par- 
ticipating in next summer's Institute. We 
already have one application for our 
Developmental Art Therapy Training slot! 

If you are not familiar with the Summer In- 
stitute: The Developmental Therapy Training 
Institute is a six-week period of study for those 
interested in obtaining advanced experience in 
Developmental Therapy. The Institute offers 
two training tracks. The leadership training is 
provided for individuals in supervisory or 
leadership positions. It focuses on developing 
competencies in supervising and training 
others to use Developmental Therapy. We 
recommend that persons participating in this 
training track have prior experience using 
Developmental Therapy with children. The 
direct service training is intended for persons 
whose primary responsibilities include 
classroom teaching. The training focuses on 
increasing a teacher's knowledge and skills. In 
this track trainees participate on a treatment 
team at Rutland Center to work with severely 
disturbed children and their families. 



The University is on a quarter system, and the 
Institute accepts trainees for two quarters dur- 
ing the academic year — Summer and Winter. 
You can participate in the Institute on either a 
credit or non-credit basis. There are no ex- 
penses Involved for non-credit participants. 
Credit participants pay the regular University 
fees, and the credit hours earned can be ap- 
plied toward a degree program. 

Those interested in applying to the Institute 
must send in the following: (1) a resume; (2) 
three letters of reference which reflect 
teaching ability, professional skills, and ability 
to relate to children; (3) transcripts of previous 
academic work; and (4) a letter stating how the 
training would be useful to you professionally. 
The letters of reference and the transcripts 
should be sent to the following address and 
are in addition to those required tor admission 
to the University of Georgia. 

March 1983 will be the final month that ap- 
plications will be accepted for Summer, 
1983. For more information contact: 

Dr. M. Wood or C. Combs, Co-Directors 
Developmental Therapy Institute 
Division of Exceptional Children 
Aderhold Hall 
University of Georgia 
Athens, GA 30602 
(404) 542-1685 
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A "VISUAL BANK" FOR 
INCREASING CHILDREN? 
SYMBOLIC EXPRESSIONS 

by Geraldine H. Williams, ATR 



Many a skilled elementary reading teacher 
knows the value of a "word bank" for Increas- 
ing students' language and word recognition 
skills. By using a creative story telling situa- 
tion or a current event topic (subject and style 
of presentation dependent on the developmen- 
tal level of the students), a rich array of 
descriptive words can be obtained from the 
students themselves. When recorded on a 
chalk board or experience chart, a "word 
bank" provides a visual model for children to 
use in creative writing and story telling exer- 
cises in class. 

Similarly, a "visual bank" can be created for 
students to provide an array of symbols for ex- 
pressing themselves successfully rn their art 
work. 

A "visual bank" is built by taking the time 
when beginning an art therapy session to pre- 
sent a simple topic, motivate each chiid to of- 
fer ideas about the topic, and quickly make 
sketches of what ideas are expressed. Then 
leave the "visual bank" on display, provide art 
materials, and begin the therapy session. In 
this way each child has participated in the 
motivation for the lesson and all have a rich 
resource to draw from if needed. 

Experience with this technique has shown that 
children's anxiety levels go down more quickly 
with the use of the "visual bank" as a "crutch" 
for those less skilled children. As their draw- 
ings take on successful representation, the 
children are more comfortable in entering a 
therapeutic dialogue, to share insights, and 
relate to others in their group. Another obser- 
vation is that where many children will directly 
copy from the "visual bank" initially, once they 
enter into the "magic" of the art experience 
itself, they begin to embellish their drawings 
with original ideas and symbols. It is as if the 
success of the initial drawing provides the 
security for other attempts, less artistically 
skillful yet more richly experiential. 
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Using verbal models is another way to build a 
"visual bank." The therapist says a word — 
9 hen draws a symbol to represent the word 



r 





(A) A discussion was begun on how a recent snowfall (This 
was during last winter!) had affected everyone. These sim- 
ple forms gave a focus for each child to start his drawing. 



meaning. This seems to help even the most 
confused child and provides a model for words 
and actions for use during the afrt session. For 
children who express themselves well verbally, 
having help in quickly drawing successful 
symbols gives them additional range and 
freedom to talk and share ideas. Such children 
can verbally communicate their ideas but may 
have difficulty in expressing themselves 
through artistic representation. This is not as 
much of a problem with most Stage II children, 
as neither their own standards nor their peer 
relationships include notice of their own art as 
their primary expressive tool. Individually 
rewarding fantasy and makebelieve are more 
comfortable symbols at this stage. However, 
once children move into Stage III development 
tally, they do become critical of their own wofrk 
as well as others. Then it is important to help 
them symbolically represent their spoken 
ideas to a degree that will please themselves 
and others: 

For children lost in a schizophrenic world, or 
who have confused thought processes, suc- 
cessful, reality-oriented expressions are rare. 
The "visual bank" often provides a first means 
of sharing their world with others. In contrast, 
artistically gifted children may not find the 
"visual bank" as useful as lesser skilled 
children do. It is helpful however, to provide 
them the critical dialogue time to motivate 
their artistic expression. Simple reflections 
and interpretations of their ideas can serve 
well to direct their therapy sessions along with 
the others. 

Some art therapists reject the idea of providing 
visual representations for emotionally disturb- 
ed children. They believe it is this procedure 
that could "corrupt" the power of personal ex- 
pression. However, we have found that our 
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(8) This drawing was done by a Stage It child- and gave 
graphic proof of his use of the bank. However, the therapist 
was more rewarded by the ensuing verbal discourse the 
drawing helped release from the child 



children have difficulty using art materials to 
express themselves. They apparently receive 
adequate motivation from a "visual bank" to 
attempt an art activity. Dependence on a 



CALL FOR PAPERS 
AND PROGRAMS 

CEC's 61st Annual International Convention 
April 3-8, 1983 
Detroit, Michigan 

The February, 1982 Issue of Exceptional 
Children contains detailed information for 
responding to the CEC call for papers. Dr. Lyn- 
dal Bullock, Program Chairperson, urges pro- 
fessionals involved in noteworthy projects to 
disseminate information about their projects 
through presentations at this convention. 

The deadline is June 15, 1982 

Proposals (2 copies) should be sent directly to: 
Dr. Lynda! Bullock 
Program Chairperson 
Department of Field Services 
Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 

WE HOPE TO SEE ALL OF OUR 
DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPY COLLEAGUES 
THERE! 

O 
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"visual bank" ends once their confidence in 
themselves and their art work is intact. The 
"bank" also fosters positive relationships bet- 
ween therapist and child, as a demonstration 
by an "expert" provides a secure model for 
them. Some children are willing to risk 
themselves for the first time to ask an adult for 
help in drawing something from the "bank" 
that they want to include in their pictures. 



Whether you use art therapy sessions to focus 
on behavioral, communication, or social- 
emotional problems, therapy often can be 
most rewarding by using tht> "visual bank" In 
conjunction with other creative art forms such 
as a short story, a pre-drawn background 
design on each student's paper, a puppet, or a 
role playing incident. The overriding intent is to 
stimulate children's ideas so they will use art 
as an effective communication tool and so 
that they will find a successful, pleasurable ex- 
perience with each art therapy session 
regardless of their art education level or their 
emotional problem. 



POSITION AVAILABLE 



August 15, 1982 

Teacher trained in behavior disorders 
field and Developmental Therapy needed 
to work as member of treatment team in a 
psychoeducational program located in 
Northwest Georgia. 

Contact: Dr. George Andros 

820 N. Hamilton Street 
Dalton, GA 30720 
(404) 272-2140 



TRAINING IN 

DEVELOPMENTAL THERAPY 

TO TAKE BACK TO NEW ZEALAND 
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by Barbara Forsyth 
Duneden, New Zealand 



My introduction to Developmental Therapy 
came about as a result of receiving a list of the 
recent publications from University Park Press 
back in 1978, (via the International Reading 
Association which I joined in 1975). 

On this list of publications were two titles 
which immediately caught my attention, name- 
ly Developmental Therapy (Textbook) and 
Developmental Therapy for Young Children 
with Autistic Characteristics. As I supported 
and used developmental stages in the acquisi- 
tion of verbal communication in young 
children, I was naturally interested in both 
books which I subsequently ordered from 
University Park Press. 

At that time I was working on a thesis on 
autism looking at various teaching/treatment 
approaches which had been used, and then in- 
cluding my own tentative findings on develop- 
ing communication skills through the medium 
of music. As New Zealand is so far away from 
the United States, it took three months for the 
books to reach me, and by that time I had com- 
pleted my thesis. However, as I continued to 
work with communication-impaired children, I 
found the material of interest. 

In 1980 i was given the opportunity to apply for 
a scholarship for Teachers of the Handicap- 
ped, which was for one academic year of study 
at an institution of my choice. When I received 
the scholarship, I contacted Dr. Mary M. Wood 
to inquire about the availability of a course in 
Developmental Therapy at the University of 
Georgia. 

I was excited to hear that classes, were 
available every quarter, and that beginning in 
September 1981, with a year of study, I could 
possibly cover the requirements for a M.Ed. To 
date I have taken six classes in the education 
of children with emotional disturbances, and I 
am at present in my second quarter of prac- 
tical training at the Rutland Center, learning 
O the use of creative activities in Developmental 
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In New Zealand, multi-handicapped, children 
who do not meet criteria for acceptance into 
State Schools for the Intellectually Handicap- 
ped (EMR and some TMR) are cared for by a 
voluntary society. 

The NZAIH (known as the Intellectually Han- 
dicapped Children's Society) is the largest 
voluntary independent organization for the 
handicapped in New Zealand, and cares for ap- 
proximately 6000 persons from infants to 
adults. 

In 1966 the first pre-school (PSSC) run by the 
IHC was established in Dunedin, and it cares 
for up to 30 children, on a daily basis. The ma- 
jority of children would be in the CA range of 3 
to 10 years. The children attend the Center 
from 9 AM to 2 PM and are transported by mini- 
buses. A mid-day dinner is provided at the 
Center in order to teach self-care skills of 
feeding, toileting, etc. and to reduce pressure 
on families. 

As in the Rutland Center, the PSSC cares for a 
child's normal development while providing 
environmental experiences and special 
help/training for those aspects of his develop- 
ment which are delayed. 

It is in this Center that I hope to motivate the 
application of the Developmental Therapy 
model when my study ends this June. There Is 
much learning to take back to New Zealand! 
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Reprinted from 
"THE GOOD NEWS" 



A Publication of Programs for the 
Emotionally Handicapped 
Richland County School District One 
122^ Oak Street, Columbia, South Carolina 
through the auspices of Joby Robinson 



Make sure each group is equally divided 
so that one group is not composed of 
best spellers. In our group, one student 
was far below others in spelling, so he 
was given the responsibility of Timer and 
Storekeeper. 

Since this game is exciting and involves 
physical activity, you may want to have a 
more sedentary activity to follow in order 
to calm students down. 

Contributed by Tommie Wicker, 
School Psychologist 



ACTIVITY: GROUP QAME 

DTORF OBJECTIVE S-18 to participate in 
cooperative activities 

MATERIALS NEEDED: Two sets of letters of 
the alphabet; word cards to be spelled and 
points for each word; a watch with a second 
hand. 

EXAMPLES OF WORDS AND POINTS THAT 
CAN BE USED IN THIS ACTIVITY: 

tree (5 pts.) star (5 pts.) mistletoe (10 pts.) 
holly (5 pts.) Noel (5 pts.) Santa Claus (10 
pts.) 



DESCRIPTION: 

1. Divide two sets of letters with each 
group. 

2. Give each group alphabet letters and 
have each group spread letters out on a 
table. 

3. Designate a person to be the timer and 
word caller. 

4. This person calls out one word and tells 
points for the word. Each group has to 
find the letters in the word and have 
group members stand in the correct order 
holding up letters so that the word is 
spelled correctly. 



CAUTIONS: 

1. Remember to make duplicate alphabet 
letters for any word which has repeated 
letters (i.e., free; each group would need 
two ee's). 

2. Although the game involves group effort, 
it also involves group competition. You 
may want to "talk through" the game to 
let them know there will be a group win- 
ner since there are points given. If your 

oup cannot handle competition, do not 
- tach points to the words. 
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A SUMMER TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITY 

Music In Developmental Therapy 

This summer the Savannah College of Art 
and Design in Savannah, Georgia will of- 
fer a course on the use of music in the 
Developmental Therapy Model. An em- 
phasis will be placed on music materials, 
activities and techniques which are used 
to foster the social-emotional growth of 
children functioning at various stages of 
development. A background in music is 
not required for enrollment in the course. 

The dates for the course are June 7-11 
(Mon.-Fri., 9 AM-4 PM). The enrollment fee 
is $100 and participants may register for 3 
quarter hours of credit. The Instructors 
for the course, Jennie Purvis and Bonnie 
Grifa, are both registered music 
therapists who have had extensive train- 
ing and experience in the Developmental 
Therapy Model. 

For application forms and/or more infor- 
mation contact: Music Therapy Associ- 
ates — 3025 Bull St. — Savannah, GA 
31405 (912) 234-3825 or (912) 786-5773. 
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